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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN REPRESEN- 
TATION. 


NGLAND is approaching with a mixture of con- 
sternation and wondering speculation the forma- 
tion of a new Parliament by constituencies as to whose 
character and temper her public men acknowledge 
themselves entirely in the dark. That great changes 
are impending everybody feels, but what the extent or 
precise nature of those changes will be nobody pro- 
fesses clearly to foresee. It is noted with a disgust easy 
to appreciate that the popularization of the franchise 
will accelerate the growth of an element in legislation 
especially abhorrent to those who withstand the 
“ Americanizing” of the British constitution, and to 
which, as it is exhibited full blown among us, they 
have pointed as among the most conspicuous of the 
frightful examples we afford. Mr. Gladstone and even 
Mr. Bright, who have occasioned them a great deal 
of discomfort, are beings of a higher order of civiliza- 
tion than the demagogues with whom we are familiar, 
and have followings superior both intellectually and 
socially to any that an American demagogue could as- 
pire to form. Indeed, the greater respectability of all 
their associations has gone far to prevent suspicion in 
this country that they are demagogues at all. Beside 
this, the one has intellectual eminence and certain 
qualities of real statesmanship that command admira- 
tion; and the other has established such claims upon 
American popularity by standing out as a friend of our 
country at a time when it needed friends as make 
us slow to acknowledge that his ostentatious admira- 
tion of us is employed for purposes of his own, and has 
degenerated into undiscriminating—and what from a 
less “ bluff” and peremptory person would be fulsome 
—panegyric. But Mr. Gladstone’s mingling of 
Pecksniffism and self-advancing ambition, and Mr. 
Bright’s domineering truculence, might be easily en- 
dured were they not imitated at a distance by a class 
of men common, perhaps preponderating, in American 
politics, and whose rapid multiplication in Parliament 
Englishmen fear will attend the assimilation of their 
franchise to ours. They foresee groups of persons 
there like Beales and Potter, whom they hold in 
abomination. They have been shown already, by Mr. 
Rearden, what attempts at revolution small men are 
likely to make when they imagine they are following 
the example of bigger ones and putting in infallible 
bids for popularity.* Are not such people as these, 
they are asking themselves, types of popular members 
of Parliament in the future? “Mr. Rearden,” says 
The Saturday Review, “is, in his way, a represen- 
tative sort of Parliament man; and Mr. Gladstone, or 
some other great Liberal leader, will admit that the 
chief virtue of a Parliament man is not so much to 
lead the country as to represent its voice or its inco- 
herent howls, as the case may be. Well, Mr. Rear- 
den represents, of course in a stupid, vulgar, offensive 
way, the talk talked by stupid, vulgar, offensive peo- 
ple. Many persons in West-End tap-rooms and small 
tradesmen’s clubs, and the suburban omnibus do, we 
dare say, talk about the Queen as Mr. Rearden 
talked.” 

Very few among even the least democratic of Amer- 
icans will have much sympathy with the notion of re- 
presentation which Zhe Saturday Review indicates, we 
have no doubt truly, as that of the class it represents. 





*The Saturday Review's estimate of Mr. Rearden is so clever an ex- 
pression of the feeling of its class that we append it: 

“ Mr. Rearden is a we who has all of a sudden emerged into some 
notoriety. Being a Piccadilly tradesman, it is quite possible that to be 
d about may suit his purpose. Mr. Rearden has his place in the 
= economy of things political. He unquestionably does belong to the 

iberal party. Nobody would think of calling him a Tory, and he cer- 
tainly has not established a specific political dentition for himself. Anda 
Party, like most other animal organizations, must have a tail. A tail im- 
plies a succession of — and articulations ; and a succession of joints in- 
volves a last joint. ‘This happens to be Mr. Rearden. The last joint in 
a tail is apt to get most frequently into the dirt, and Mr. Rearden, being 
the last joint in the Liberal tail, is neither the most dignified nor the 
cleanest member of the organic Whig body. Recent Mr. Rearden has 
whisked himself into a very nasty puddle indeed. He put, or rather 
_ oe | ere a question respectfully suggesting that the Queen 


To us, Burke’s words seem indisputable, that “ the 
virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Commons 
consists in its being the express image of the feelings 
of a nation.” So long, therefore, as large and nec- 
essary parts of a nation consist of stupid, vulgar, 
offensive people—people, however, who are law-abid- 
ing, and in their several ways contribute to the general 
welfare—there should be no doubt of the propriety of 
their representation, however it may impair the social 
congeniality of the legislative assemblage. If, for 
instance, the sentiments of tradesmen concerning the 
Queen are those which Mr. Rearden expressed, it is 
certainly better that they should find utterance, giving 
warning on the one hand that they must be dealt with, 
and, as in this case, showing on the other how little 
sympathy they can claim from the nation at large. That 
the representatives of different social strata are 
brought into contact, learning one another’s sympa- 
thies and habits of thought, and acquainting each 
other with prejudices and aspirations that ought to 
be accurately estimated and taken into account in any 
scheme of government, is among the most important 
properties of elected legislatures. Only, while we de- 
plore the exclusion from the national councils of 
Great Britain of masses of her laboring and artisan 
population that we think would benefit by the fran- 
chise without abusing it, many of us have still to 
perceive that in America the same blunder is being 
made in the opposite direction, and with a tendency 
to far more disastrous results. Among the excluded 
class in England are indeed many who are industrious 
and worthy, who already understand, or could soon be 
made to understand, their direct interest in good gov- 
ernment, and whose discontent under disabilities they 
feel to be unjust is hardly to be imputed to them by 
way of blame. But the denial of the franchise like- 
wise comprehends, almost wholly, the unthrift and 
turbulence and lumpish brutishness,—in a word, the 
rabble, as distinguished from the populace. With us, 
on the contrary, these dangerous classes have not 
only been admitted, but suffered in effect to exclude 
from influence in the government the class which has 
most at stake, and which is at once naturally entitled 





to exert the greatest weight in legislation, and most 
competent to guide the affairs of the nation to pros- 
perity. Already, those who have the means and lei- 
sure and education, and the consequent enlargement 
of mind, without which statesmanship cannot well sub- 
sist, and who form the natural ruling class, find them- 
selves swamped by the steadily increasing stream of 
unreason and incompetence and violence. The sullen 
retirement of these from participation in public affairs, 
—discontents so deliberately adopted and so deep- 
rooted and vital as theirs,—the banishment from our 
councils of the men who are eminent in the profes- 
sions and in commerce and in society,—these things 
are matters of far graver apprehension than the Eng- 
lish class hatreds—and these are fast gaining equal 
bitterness among us—while for them, moreover, the 
remedy in a general way is obvious, and from time to 
time is gradually conceded. j 

The extent of the difference between the represen- 
tation of classes in England and in America, and the 
degree to which the advantage is against us, are made 
very appreciable by the contrast of the legislative 
bodies of the two nations. During its diversified 
history, the House of Commons has known every 
variety of bribery and corrupt inducement—douceurs, 
participation in stock-jobbing, gifts of places, in- 
fluence and patronage, promotion to the peerage— 
from which our House of Representatives has been 
almost totally exempt. The Commons, too, have 
been elected by a machinery embodying a system of 
fraud such as has never been known ia our elections. 
Yet it remains that at all times the English lower 
house has been composed of the best men in the 
nation, the ablest representatives of the opinions they 
advocate, whose discussions shave not merely influ- 
enced, but have formed, the mode of thought of the 
community, while the collective body has with reason 
been the nation’s admiration and pride. It is an un- 
known thing for Parliament to seek to catch the popu- 
lar tone, for the reason that it creates instead of adopt- 
ing it. It has never happened that Parliament, how- 
ever violent or indefensible its course, has shaped it 
in accordance with popular passions which it despised, 





or has descended to use the arts of the demagogue. 
At the same time, it has amply recognized the author- 


ity of public opinion, and has been free from the 
indecencies, excesses, and imbecilities whose indul- 
gence by our House of Representatives so frequently 
excites the national contempt. The difference, of 
course, corresponds to the difference of the social 
levels from which emanates the public opinion of 
either country. As to the press, the source of our 
public opinion has given it a striking resemblance to 
that of England a century ago. Writing of it as it was 
in the early years of George III.’s reign, Sir Erskine 
May observes: “ Before the press can be instructive, 
there must be enlightenment and public spirit among 
the people ; it takes its color from society, and reflects 
prevailing vices. Hence, while flagrant abuses in the 
government were tolerated by a corrupt society, the 
press was venal,—teeming with scurrilous libels and 
factious falsehoods, in the interests of rival parties,— 
and disfigured by all the faults of a depraved political 
morality.” Many who will recognize in this a correct 
picture of our political press to-day may yet argue that 
this and other of our faults are the faults of immaturity ; 
that experiments and blunders are incident to the 
developement of all free government, and that in time 
our press and our Congress will attain the moderation 
and sobriety of their English counterparts. To this 
it is to be said that the press and Parliament, with all 
the sins that characterized them in the last century, 
represented the society and manners of the time as 
exactly as the greatly altered press and Parliament of 
to-day represent modern English society; that the 
progress has been that of the age; and that there is 
no such glaring inferiority of American society to the 
corresponding grades—so far as there can be corre- 
spondence where with us some are lacking—in English 
society as there is of the intellectual and moral stand- 
ards of our organs of public opinion as compared with 
theirs. The difference, in fine, is precisely this: The 
opinions which find expression in England and make 
public sentiment are those of the ablest and most 
capable, and command the respect of their class. In 
America they are the ones which are best adapted to 
accord with the unregulated passions of the ignorant, 
and, by their crudeness and extravagant violence, are 
rapidly winning the contempt even of those to whose 
tastes they are attuned. Thus we are actually without 
any effective public opinion whose decrees are de- 
ferred to,—a condition whose dangers are exemplified 
by the entire recent course, as well as the episodical 
outbreaks, of our Congress. 

The American upper classes—the aristocracy, in 
fact, in the social sense which no political provisions 
can abolish—further labor under an irremediable dis- 
advantage in the want of a safeguard of which the 
English nobility are never likely to be divested. This 
is that one among the functions of the upper legisla- 
tive house by which in England it represents the sen- 
timents and interest of the higher classes. Our Sen- 
ate’was designed to correspond to the House of Lords 
in the respect of being a conservative element in the 
legislative apparatus, and a curb upon the unrestrain- 
ed career of popular passion and impatience of consti- 
tutional or legal restraints,—a design which it is per- 
haps not yet fair to say has either succeeded or 
failed. Butithas never had, nor was it meant to have, 
the other property of the typical upper house. It 
has always represented, though less immediately, the 
same population which is represented by the House, 
and has had nothing in its composition to bring it 
into sympathy with that social grade which, in the 
nature of things, is vastly outnumbered, and therefore 
least likely to secure recognition or respect from the 
popular legislative body. That in America an exclusive 
upper-class representation of this sort would be pos- 
sible, or, if possible, desirable, we do not for an instant 
suggest; but its absence is a circumstance which 
should be taken into account in the general distribu- 
tion of political power. 

Could the conventional inhabitant of another planet 
or a distant century have the American and British 
systems of representation placed clearly before 
him, and be called upon to choose between them, 
we may imagine him balancing between alternatives 
such as no Englishman or American would be apt to 
discern. Our system would present itself to him 
without the incrustation of anomalies and humbugs 
and traditional inutilities which have been gathering 





about the British constitution during the centuries of 
jts intermittent growth, but in it he would find such 
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anomalies as the possibility of a portion of the people, 
greatly in the minority, imposing a president upon 
their more numerous fellow-citizens ; or of a clear 
minority holding such overwhelming control in both 
houses of Congress as enables it not only to defy but 
to tyrannize over the majority, and wrest from it its 
constitutional guarantees of safety. He would find 
that in each system large and important classes are 
excluded from that voice in the government which, both 
on their own account and on that of their nation’s, we 
must wish them to enjoy. But in England the excluded 
ones, he would be told, are those whom rulers in all 
ages have regarded with fear, and whose capability of 
self-government has, in the history of the world, in 


not reasonably hope to see disposed of during the 
present session or by the present Parliament. In- 
stead of affecting merely the Irish establishment, 
which everybody now concedes to be approaching 
a considerable abridgement of its former property 
and revenues, they are destined to exert a permanent 


influence on British institutions and history. These 
reforms may, however, still be accomplished without 
essential jeopardy to the existence of the Church her- 
self, even in Ireland, where seven hundred thousand 


Episcopalians are entitled to ask that they should at 


least be allowed to retain for their own use a system 
suited to their wants and numbers, or, failing in this, 
appeal to those fundamental rights on which the estab- 


no single instance been conclusively demonstrated : | lished religion rests in the whole empire. In which- 
whereas in America he would see—and none the less | ever way the word “disestablishment” may be inter- 
plainly because some of us on the spot persistently | preted, it must always be borne in mind that the state 
close our eyes to the fact—that the direction of gov-| Church is a creature of the British law. She is an 
ernment is denied to those from whom nations | institution based upon the two memorable statutes of 
have always drawn their statesmen, and to whom, by| Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, which repudiated the 
the common voice of mankind, law-giving has invari- | authority of the pope and substituted in its stead that 
ably been primarily entrusted. Having before him| ofthe king. Now, in England, the supremacy of the 
all the facts we have been supposing him to command, | king is really nothing else than the supremacy of the 
would he not come to some such estimate as this?}law. It signifies simply that the civil power of the gov- 
—that England has been gradually and cautiously | ernment, represented in its legislative department by 
levelled up, so to say, waiting for the diffusion of in-|the imperial Parliament and in its executive de- 
telligence and the spread of education to reach| partment by the crown, shall be superior to the eccle- 
each social stratum before it was added to the] siastical in spiritual affairs. To this end the liturgic 
existing structure ; that in the constitutional progress | forms and even the doctrines of the Anglican Church 
each stepping-stone has been securely placed | were expressly settled and defined by the Uniformity 


and its position ascertained before her leaders 
yielded to the pressure from behind, and moved on 


acts passed in 1660, after the restoration of Charles 
II. By these acts the crown was invested with the 


from ground that they had proved to be firm to that} absolute right to appoint the bishops, and to decide 


which was untried ; that each new accession to the 
ruling classes has been made so sparingly that it has 
become assimilated with those which preceded it be- 
fore further new additions were made, so that the un- 
digested material at no time became too bulky for ab- 
sorption ; that more and more are being steadily, if 
slowly, admitted, and none ever rejected. Of America, 
along with much that is admirable which England 
has not, and the absence of much with which England 
is cursed, would he not form these conclusions ?—that 


all final appeals in spiritual controversies through 
the King’s Privy Council. 

These restrictive conditions, as established by law, 
have become part of the British constitution, and are, 
therefore, inseparable from the Church of England. 
They constitute, indeed, a peculiar and striking feature, 
for we believe that no other Protestant Church has sub- 
mitted in the same degree to the control of the tempor- 
alpower. This anomalous arrangement also explains 
how, with the exception of the interregnum of the great 


its constitution was, indeed, the work of thoughtful | Revolution, the Anglican Church should have stood un- 


and able men, but men still smarting under the in- 
juries of a system of inequality, imbued with a gener- 
ous, a revolutionary, ardor for human rights, and 


changed and unharmed during a period of three hun- 
dred years; how the clerical element should at all 
times have been restrained within certain bounds by 


impressed by the wholly exceptional manifestation of} the authority of the law; how the good sense of the 


patriotism and self-denial they had just witnessed 


laity should always have succeeded in moderating 


with a conviction that men are capable of enduring a] religious zeal and intolerance ; and how, especially in 
larger measure of liberty than the test of experience | modern days, efforts should have been made rather to 


has ever warranted ; that making the best use of the 
materials at their command, and disposing them with 
a foresight which must, in fact, be regarded as won- 
derful, they were still forced to extemporize the founda- 
tions of their nation from whatever was ready to their 
hand ; that upon this work of a day has been heaped 
whatever presented itself, rubbish and good stones 
alike, all arranging itself fortuitously, and without 
power in the builder—if there was any builder— 
to scrutinize or reject ; that this agglomerate— 





having got its best elements, as we have said, 
into the positions where they must be of least use, if 
not a source of weakness—has proved ill-compacted 
and unable to cohere ; that it has, in spots, given signs 
of settling and toppling down the towering fabric built 
upon it ; that ominous cracks and chasms have shown 
themselves here and there, and that not only does one 
great fissure remain unclosed but those to whom the 
care of the building belongs have made its repair well 
nigh impossible. With evidences suchas these be- 
fore him, would it not seem conclusive to our extra- 
terrestrial observer, either that we must perform the 
delicate operation of revising our foundation, strength- 
ening where it is weak, rejecting what is rotten, placing 
to the best advantage what is most trustworthy,—or else 
that England, hesitating, scrutinizing each stone, pain- 
fully pondering every support and buttress, shall an- 
ticipate us in showing to the world the monument of 
free government deep-built and high, if moss-grown 
and encrusted, of which we have proclaimed ourselves 
the heayen-appointed architects ? 








THE CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
\ [. R. GLADSTONE’S Irish Church resolutions 
raised issues of a class which, even before the 
stand made against them by the Lords, we could 





widen than to narrow the dogma of the national 
Church. On the other hand, the Anglican Church and 
clergy have justly complained that this close alliance 
with or dependence on the state has in many re- 


spects operated to their prejudice. The established 


Church alone—though the preferred one—does not 
enjoy that entire independence and freedom of self- 
government which have long been conceded to all 
other religious denominations found in the British 
empire. 
liament, yet this Parliament is not now an assembly of 
theologians, not even of Episcopalians, but composed 
of men of all creeds, from the Roman Catholic to the 


She is held accountable to the imperial Par- 


Jew. For these and other perhaps equally solid rea- 
sons some of the most devout and zealous members of 
the Church of England have themselves felt disposed 
to dissolve a connection whose disadvantages they 
think fully counterbalance its advantages. They 
desire, above all, to do away with the interference of 
the laity, or at least with the supremacy of the crown, 
to establish a free and independent Episcopal Church, 
like that which they admire in the United States, and 
which the Colonies are suffered to enjoy because the 
statutes of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth have been 
construed by the judges not to apply to them. This 
is the revolution which impends over the Church of 
England ; and it is a circumstance well worthy of being 
remembered in this connection that the impulse for it 
should have emanated from divines like Dr. Pusey and 
his friends, who are sincerely attached to the Church, 
and from statesmen like Gladstone and Coleridge, 
whom few will be disposed to suspect of indifference 
to the cause of religion. In the sense in which these 
distinguished champions understand “disestablish- 
ment,” it means nothing more subversive than a free 
Church. They demand the ‘libera Chiesa in libero 
stato” which Count Cavour aspired to secure for his 


own Italy, and which the British colonies of North 
America and Australia already possess. Such being, 
as we take it, the ultimate object of Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
solutions, their result will probably be that the law of 
the Irish Church must cease to be also the law of the 
state, and become the expression of a voluntary com- 
pact ; that the crown will no longer appoint the epis- 
copacy, nor pretend to exert legal and binding author- 
ity over the clergy ; that there will no longer be con- 
stitutional courts which take cognizance of purely 
ecclesiastical questions ; in one word, that thedivorce 
between church and state, between the spiritual and 
the worldly powers, will be completely effected. 
Nobody can for a moment seriously believe that the 
overthrow of the Anglican Church is at present in- 
tended by any considerable party in England. , Even 
Mr. Bright, although regarded as the leader of the 
most advanced dissenters, entertains, we are sure, no 
such design. Indeed, as he truly remarked in one of 
his recent speeches, “the Church has far more cause 
to dread the injudicious zeal of some of her defenders 
than the attacks of heropponents.” The danger from 
Rome, conjured up by Disraeli, was simply one of 
those tricks to which this not over-scrupulous politi- 
cian owes many of his former political successes, and 
it is only strange that it should have excited so much 
attention. The author of Vivian Grey and Tancred, 
the former sceptic and late radical, was certainly the 
last man whom we should have expected to assume 
the vé/e of the champion of the Protestant faith. It 
gained himno allies except among the no-Popery mob 
and the “ beer interest,” both of which are ever ready 
for agitation and strife. Through the columns of 
The London Morning Advertiser, the organ of the 
brewers’ and landlords’ union and the representative 
of combative Protestantism, he appealed to the fanati- 
cism and prejudice which have done so much mischief 
in England, from Lord George Gordon’s riots at the 
close of the last century down to the turbulent crowds 
nowadays collected by the anti-papistical preacher 
Murphy in the northern manufacturing districts. 
But though the tales of a plot between Rome and the 
High Church ritualists are absurd on their face, it 
cannot be denied that those bigoted Tories who really 
believe the preservation of the state depends on that 
of the Church have some excuse for mistrusting the 
future. In England also the privileges of the Church 
are incompatible with the true principles of religious 
freedom and toleration now on the eve of being recog- 
nized in Ireland. In England also the state Church, as 
an institution, is hoary with ancient abuses, and her 
ascendency over the other sects is also the result of 
government protection. In England also she has 
ceased to be the Church of the majority of the people, 
although she still continues to monopolize all the 
honors and wealth. When the Established Church is, - 
therefore, “disestablished ” in Ireland, when she is de- 
serted in Scotland by more than one-half of the popu- 
lation, when England is filled with dissenters, and, 
worse than all, when some of the purest and best of 
her own servants are of the opinion that she would be 
the gainer by losing her ecclesiastical property and 
political privileges, the demand for reform cannot re- 
main confined to Ireland alone. The legal founda- 
tion upon which the Anglican Church was originally 
reared must give way, and this event may even yet 
occur within the lifetime of the present generation. 
There is, of course, a great deal to be urged for and 
against so sweeping a change in the institutions of 
England, but it is not the Church that will ultimately 
be the sufferer by it. The nation cannot pass through 
such a crisis in its history without a fierce struggle 
which may obliterate many time-honored landmarks ; 
but the activity and usefulness of the Church will in- 
crease in proportion to her sacrifices, and her power 
augment by that total separation of church and state 
which alone harmonizes with the genius of modern 
society. 








STANDARDS. 
See absence of recognized and authoritative 
standards is one of the surest evidences that a 
community is still provincial or colonial, and that, 
whatever its pretensions, it cannot yet rank as a 
symmetrical and cosmopolitan society. This is ap- 
plicable rather to social usages—the regulation of 





manners, speech, dress, and the convenances of life in 
general—than to religious or political canons, which 
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may be conveyed and cherished without that con- 
tinual attrition with acknowledged authority @¢ first 
hand which is indispensable to the preservation of the 
standards of society. Now, although it may be true 
that we are emerging from such a condition, it is still 
characteristic of our community that its definite and 
unimpugnable standards are so few as still to retain us, 
in spite of our wealth, our numbers, and our growing 
power, in a state that is only accurately described as 
provincial or colonial. To go from generals to par- 
ticulars, let us ask how many thoroughly well-bred 
persons there are among us? Of course the question 
is delicate if not invidious, but it leads to a good illus- 
tration. Manifestly the lower we go in the intellectual 
scale the more people there will be who will reply, 
A very great number indeed ; probably greater than in 
any other country. There are not many who think 
themselves, or who will acknowledge themselves to 
be, ill-bred. Yet all such testimony is of little worth. 
None, in a word, can be accepted save that of experts. 
To judge of the standard we must have men and 
women accomplished and of extensive travel, sensi- 
tive organization, and keen perception—people who 
have undoubtedly seen good society not in one 
country alone, but in several. We do not mean for 
a moment to imply that there may not be ladies or 
gentlemen who are neither highly accomplished nor 
polished by travel, but, simply, that the opinions of 
those who have had such advantages are more trust- 
worthy than the opinions of those who have not. 
Question, then, such experts respecting the number 
of thoroughly well-bred people whom they meet, and 
their replies, if candid, will be unfavorable to national 
complacency. There are better things in this world 
than to be thoroughly well-bred, a quality or amalgam 
of qualities never to be expected as characteristic of a 
new country ; but, such as it is, it is mere foolishness 
to say that among ourselves it is common. To be 
sure, your tailor will tell you that there are plenty of 
well-bred tailors, and believe it while he says so, and 
so on with trades of all descriptions. In a democratic 
country none like to believe, or to admit they believe, 
that any place is above their own. Good breeding 
being an understood mark of superiority, however, 
the common rule is to assume that you, individually, 
are on the topmost rung of the ladder. Your Boston 
man thinks that a certain solemn priggishness, a 
spruce particularity in dress, a sing-song delivery, a 
stiff carriage, an affected air of propriety, a judicious 
blending of the austere and the patronizing in speech, 
constitute good breeding; it is very difficult and 
hardly worth while to persuade him of his blunder ; 
yet a blunder it undoubtedly is. The ease, the 
flexibility, the genial courtesy, the freedom from jyre- 
tension to any qualities or advantages whatever not 
possessed by others, are essentials. to good breeding 
that the Boston man does not realize. Ina word, he 
is provincial. Yet then, for that matter, so are the 
vast majority of his New York brethren; nor are the 
latter much behind him in self-stultification. But 
most of the people who fancy themselves well-bred 
when they are not, very naturally, if not very logically, 
insist upon being a law unto themselves. That is to 
say, they see no individuals whom they wittingly 
would accept as standards or examples for imitation. 
One man being as good as another, why should they ? 
Thus no set, no coterie, least of all any individuals, are 
admitted to be thoroughly comme il faut, and, conse- 
quently, most people are always groping even as re- 
gards such things as handing ladies in to dinner, the 
admissible topics for small talk, the form and manner 
of epistolary correspondence, and the like. Hence, 
too, innumerable varieties of pronunciation and con- 
struction, and innumerable awkwardnesses about the 
little cares of life that ought to be simple, easy, mat- 
ters of course, and therefore agreeable. 


If we turn to the press the absence of recognized 
standards produces effects no less inconvenient and 
unmistakable. As the great mass of readers do not 
know the difference—we mean, of course, zsthetically, 
not morally—between good and bad, between a just 
and a depraved taste, blunders are constantly made 
that would be supremely laughable were they not so 
intrinsically melancholy. We have a right to mention, 
as illustrative of this fact, that articles have appeared 
in these columns written by men who are acknowl- 
edged, both in Great Britain and the United States, 





to be among the ablest living masters of English 
prose, men of ripe experience and original thought ; 
and these self-same articles have been sometimes 
stigmatized by half-educated pretenders, who “ write ” 
for daily newspapers, as “ callow” and “flippant” and 
“sophomorical ;” thus criticised, forsooth, by public 
instructors who scarcely know the meaning of the 
very words they employ. We hold that, under such 
circumstances, the self-assertion which would other- 
wise be needless and unwise becomes not only justi- 
fiable but a positive duty. With very few exceptions, 
the persons who write for our daily political press are 
utterly incompetent by education, by travel, by knowl- 
edge of the world, of letters or of men, to sit in judge- 
ment on Zhe Round Table. The reverse relation 
is, in by far the majority of cases, the only legitimate 
one, and those who thus habitually misuse language 
and seek to veil a vulgar hostility under a pretence of 
criticism are the proper subjects to whom their ignor- 
ant epithets should apply. We are quite willing to 
lay ourselves open to the charge of egotism which 
such statements may entail for the sake of a truth 
which ought plainly to be spoken. The daily press in 
general does not like journals of the class of Zhe 
Round Table, holding them to be superfluous inter- 
lopers, and sometimes troublesome ones ; which is, 
perhaps, about as good a reason as could be stated in 
behalf of the healthful influence of their existence. It 
may be inferred from these remarks that we impute 
not simple ignorance but wilful misrepresentation to 
our vilifiers, and doubtless their animus is a mixed 
one. They however depend, and to some extent with 
reason, upon the ignorance of their readers to shield 
them from the condemnation that uncandid and un- 
generous strictures fairly earn. This publication, 
however, is far from being the only one which is un- 
fairly dealt with because of the absence of duly recog- 
nized standards of taste and criticism. As a rule, the 
best writing in our magazines, and the ablest American 
current literature in general, is that which is least ap- 
preciated by the average press, and the worst is that 
which is most applauded by it, and which is too often 
most remunerative. The trivial, the “ personal,” and 
the stupidly-fantastical elements in our newspapers 
appear to be those which best assist their sale ; and 
although circulation based on such elements may be 
ephemeral, it is sad that the temptation to employ 
them should, in “an age of progress,” be found so 
irresistible. 

In dress and equipage, in furniture, and even in 
architecture, the same deficiency in authorities, or the 
same unwillingness to defer to such as exist, produces 
similar results. It is one of the unfortunate conse- 
quences, whatever the counterbalancing advantages» 
of a democratic society that since no distinctions of 
title or social rank are permitted nominally to exist, 
the distinctions that money can buy become the only 
symbols of superiority recognized by the crowd ; and, 
as the qualities that procure wealth are by no means 
indicative of real superiority, indeed are too frequently 
quite the opposite, it occurs that the richest people 
gradually become the very ones who least know how 
to employ wealth, or to set wholesome examples to 
the rest of the community. Hence we find the most 
absurd and contemptible illustrations all around us of 
the proverbial folly of beggars on horseback, and see 
the pride of ignorance fostered and disseminated by 
the disrespect with which all excellence not backed by 
gold is commonly treated. We do not purpose in this 
connection to enter upon a political discussion, or to 
seek to show, as may well be shown, how far the ad- 
vantages of our system go toward balancing its draw- 
backs, but merely to indicate, by way of suggestion 
rather than of argument, the manner in which true 
intellectual progress is retarded among us by circum- 
stances commonly regarded as unmixed blessings. If 
a school of essayists could but arise in this country, 
a school utterly fearless and so daring, like Carlyle 
and Ruskin and Matthew Arnold and John Stuart 
Mill, to speak the truth regardless of popular pre- 
judices, incalculable good might be worked by them 
for the future. In the meantime we can but wait and 
hope, doing the little that we can with steadfastness 
and perseverance, and if unable to command the 
genius of these eminent thinkers to enforce reflection 
and reform, at least delivering our message in a spirit 
so far like th@jrs as to take no heed of personal conse- 
quences. 
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LETTER FROM KING ARTHUR TO THE 
HON. HORACE GREELEY. 
i Ww AT dare the full-fed liars say of me? 
* You eatin but snoniatlins vast and vague, 


Spleen born, I think, aid proofless. If you know, 
Set up the charge you know, to stand or fall! 


A 


- Ask no more. 


For tho’ you should not prove it upon me, 

But keep that oath you swore, you might, perchance, 
Assay it on some one of the TABLE ROUND, 
And all because you dream they babble of you. 


* Nine-tithes of times 


Face-flatterers and back-biters are the same. 

And they, sweet soul, that most impute a crime 

Are pronest to it, and impute themselves, 

Wanting the mental range; or low desire 

Not to feel lowest makes them level all ; 

Yea, they would pare the mountain to the plain, 

To leave an equal baseness.”’ 

Vivien—TENNYSON. 

‘* Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 


As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; 
Drunk with conceit, not wine, like Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass.” : 
Sypney Situ (slightly altered). 


“* Will not a calf-skin stop that mouth of thine?” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
DEAR HorAceE: Although some incidents of your 


career tend to throw doubt upon the supposition, you 
are perhaps not ignorant that “ Merlin sware that we 
should come again to rule once more,” and you may 
readily surmise, in such a case, that our potent brand, 
Excalibar, would once again emerge from the “ middle 
meer” to deal forth blows upon the base, the cow- 
ardly, and the untruthful, like those for which it lives in 
story as having been famous of yore. When, some 
time back, and in your modern age, the question again 
“rose about the founding of a TABLE ROUND,” 
you may depend upon it that we were consulted, that 
the platform was constructed under our guidance and 
adopted with our sanction, and that in accepting a 
presidency whose duties gravely encroach upon our 
cherished retirement at Camelot, we bound ourself to 
uphold and defend Zhe Round Tadle against all ma- 
lignant and unworthy assailants. 

We are sorry, dear Horace, to say that you must be 
placed in such a category. Malignant and unworthy 
are sharp words—sharp as the edge of Excalibar— 
but truth and knightly honor compel their application ; 
and although he who gives rein to hate in bitter 
speech because safe from being held to personal ac- 
count ranks but with churls, and so deserves not 
knightly treatment—yet shall not you seek such at 
our hands in vain; and this for the reason that we 
have sometimes thought, and fain would still hope, 
that you are capable of nobler and manlier things, and 
that beneath the guise of intolerant and conceited 
fanaticism there yet might lurk some traces of the 
spirit of a gentleman and true knight. It were right 
gladsome could we all, even in matters of vital differ- 
ence, approach each other with that sweet temper and 
courtly phrase which, in times reckoned more barbar- 
ous than these, attended even bloody controversy. 
Yet you who send forth thousands of missives dub- 
bing gentlemen who mislike you in politics as mercen- 
ary liars, and threatening them with cowhides—things 
which in your fteart you know, as do all your fellow- 
men, would be warily forborne did society tolerate the 
duello,—you will not complain if in this our message 
we present our thoughts something plain and naked, 
without pausing to robe them in velvet garniture. In 
a certain book of yours lately put forth there is, in a 
section occurring by way of preface, but headed with 
rare candor and propriety Preliminary Egotism, the 
following passage: “In an age of passionate con- 
troversy few are capable even of stating an opponent’s 
position in language that he will admit to be accurate 
and fair,” and your success, dear Horace, in approv- 
ing yourself among this chosen few shall inspire us to 
emulate so shining an example. 

In your daily journal, then, there have lately been 
set down against Zhe Round Table and its Knights 
certain assertions which, having charged them to be 
malignant and unworthy, we proceed to make good our 
words; only declaring, in the way of “ preliminary 
egotism,” that we, King Arthur, are personally respon- 
sible for their verity, which, in our way and not 
your way, we will at all times and upon all occasions 
well and faithfully maintain. Imprimis, then, during 
the month of June of this year you have given out 
and caused to be printed divers statements and innu- 
endoes to the effect that our Round Table was sub- 
ject to or corrupted by evil politicians whom you style 





“ Copperheads ;” and that our Knights were “ servi- 
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tors” of the said Copperheads. This, dear Horace, is 
an unqualified li—— ; yet no, it ill comports with kingly 
or knightly dignity to use such a phrase—an unquali- 
fied misrepresentation. We fear, too, that it is a 
thoroughly conscious one ; since Knights of Zhe 
Round Table were well and worthily known for their 
devotion to the union of these states throughout the 
cruel struggle to divide them. It scarce becomes our- 
self to boast of their emprise; yet more than one 
among them was thanked in gracious terms for hardy 
service during the strife by the highest officers of the 
land. They did not, like you, offer in chicken-hearted 
despair to give up the fight because of calamity ; nor 
have they, in that gentle spirit with which you are 
familiar, sought to trample upon and insult the fallen 
because of victory. This double lack of accord, dear 


Horace, may justify, on your part, the withholding of| can be absolutely free from them—we, Arthur, do de- 
sympathy, but it does not justify the proclamation of] liberately affirm that Zhe Round Table has been, on 


deliberate falsehood. 
Not content with bruiting this injurious slander, we 


find a few days afterwards imprinted in your news-| sidered, and that honest judges everywhere confess as 
paper an argument cunningly devised to do us and| much. In any case it not only pays its expenses—which 
our Round Table wrongful harm, and whence we recite | 7ze Mew Yorker,a paper you tried unsuccessfully for 


what follows : 


“We want a good weekly paper, whose essays shall be well consid-\ Round Table has now won, never did—but pays 
eved, yet short and entertaining ; which shall combine the careful and 


judicial character of the review with the sprightliness of the daily ‘ ‘yr a 
journal; which shall discuss fearlessly the problems of politics, and\by What rule of common sense, of journalistic fair- 
touch with graceful pen the current topics of literature, art, science,and|N@SS, OY of ordinary honesty can you call Zhe 


society—a paper, in fine, like Tue LoNDOoN SPECTATOR, only a trifle Round Table a failure? Was Zhe New Vorker. 
more lively, or like Tuk SATURDAY ReEviEw, but with more variety and , 


Le Mbtieed, Mave deberik ane which bore about the relation to Zhe Round Table 


have described we have never had yet. There have been several at-\ that The Springfield Republican does to Zhe London 
tempts to found such a publication, but they seem not to have been made 
by the right persons or made in the right way, and the result has al- 
ways been failure. This paper is slumbrous, that is flippant ; one is 
too redolent of musty libraries, another is scented with the fumes of the 


beer-cellar. Here you have a periodical as wise as Solon, as ponder- | these columns “ with screeds about nothing.” Indeed ? 
Perhaps, dear Horace, the article called 1/7. Greeley as 
a Gentleman, which you will find on p. 244, and which 
was elicited by your humorous observations on a man 
whose shoes you may or may not be worthy to untie, 


less cynicism. . 


ous as Dr. Dryasdust, as solemn as the owls of Minerva; and here 
another, which the callow brains of undergraduates have filled with’ 
screeds about nothing and trivial compositions on metaphysics and as- 
tronomy. It is not with such reading as this that thinking men want 
to occupy their hours of leisure. The literary journal which is to reach 
the best classes of American society must be thoughtful, earnest, viva- 
cious, and elegant. Who will give it us?” 


Now, prithee, who, in reading these generous words, | Casm is otherwise inapplicable. We will, however, ad- 
coming, as they do, from one the chief solicitude of| mit that opinions as to what constitutes “nothing ” 
whose life appears to be to spread belief in his being | may reasonably differ. Rochefoucauld and other wise 
“honest” and “ fair-minded,” would suppose that| men say that the ignorant always condemn what they 
you, dear Horace, no long time before had written to| do not understand ; and this perhaps may be the rea- 
a Knight 6f Zhe Round Table declaring that it had | Son why, in common with most of your subordinates 
been your wish and intention to commend the lat-|and nearly the whole of the public, we should apply 
ter journal in your paper as worthy of public comfort | the term “nothing” to the ineffably wearisome ver- 
and support, but were deterred because it would look | biage, fishwife scolding, and senile vanity with which 
“craven” in you to do so, by reasonof the assaults upon | you daily deface the columns of Zhe Tribune. Cha- 


yourself which Zhe Round Table, from time to time 


had contained? Who would believe that your paper | thing,” and if youcan find people to believe it, it is no 
had a short time before sto—— pardon us, appropri-| concern of ours. But common acceptance is to be 
ated an article from Zhe Round Table, printing it in| cited in one case as well as another. Nearly ten years 


The Tribune without credit, and that, on being re 
spectfully appealed to for justice, you, while acknowl 


edging the propriety of the demand, deliberately | some hundreds of leading articles for the principal 
refused it, sending to 7he Round Table, instead, a letter | dailies, such as The Courier and Enquirer and The 
of somewhat discourteous political instruction and | Z2#es, and occasionally, mirabile dictu / for The Trib- 


angry remonstrance? And who would believe tha 


certain sharp criticisms of Zhe Round Table’s upon ill- | more or less regularly to London publications of rank 
digested papers contributed to magazines by 77ibume | to which (judging from the majority of your Zribune ar- 


writers had jaundiced the feeling of that “honest” prin 


toward the critics ? Or, in general, who would for a mo-| access. By what rule, then, the productions of sucha 
ment dream that aught but conscientious persuasion of | writer have become “callow ” is not easy to divine, un- 
its truth would sanction the appearance of any article in | less it be on the crab principle of going backward, or 
a paper over which so much integrity presides ? Yet,|on that /ucus @ non lucendo principle which dictated 
confessing the reply which your reputation for moral | the selection of a chairman at the late Dickens din- 
purity deserves, let us scrutinize one or two of the|ner. But the contributors of the graver articles fo 


above-quoted averments. 


You say: “A good, high-toned, literary paper such| mature age and ripe experience. The mean age of 
as we have described we have never had yet. There | the five persons who have written most “copy” for the } 
have been several attempts to found such a publica-| paper since the summer of ’66 exceeds forty-two years ; 
tion, but they seem not to have been made by the | and we assure you that there is not an “undergradu- 
right persons, or made in the right way, and the re-| ate” among them. We may add that of Zhe Round 


sult has always been failure.” New, dear Horace 
The Reund Table is in its eighth volume, and wil 


soon enter its fifth year. It has been right heartily | cetved the approbation of the first critical journals of 
commended, publicly and privately, by European|Zoxdon. Neither of these authors is in a position 
scholars in terms such as have never before been ap-| either to be patronized or depreciated by Mr. Horace 
plied by like authorities to an American weekly publi-| Greeley, although they may all possibly be censurable 
cation, and it has been eulogized with scarcely less | for never having written for The Round Table a review 
warmth at home. It is quoted habitually by English | of that gentleman’s American Conflict. You have 
and continental journals of the first class, and its opin- | fallen into the foolish error in this respect, dear Hor- 
ions are received by them with a respect that, however | ace, which is: shared with some others, and which con- 


generally entertained, is infrequently expressed for| sists in crediting Zhe Round Table of to-day with 
those of Zhe Tribune. If you will turn to the last 


articles on Politics, Finance, Philology, Social Science, 
Political Economy, General Literature, Painting, 
Music, the Drama, Fine Arts in general, Racing, 
Inventions, Internal Improvements, Navigation, Com- 
merce, and plentiful miscellaneous topics, which for 
number, range, knowledge of subject, perspicuity of 
style, and catholicity of purpose have never been ex- 
celled by any like review in this country, and which 
are pronounced by thoroughly-trained and competent 
experts whose tribunals are free of prejudice to be up 
to a creditable European standard. These essays 
have been written, as a rule, by individuals of solid 
attainments in their several departments, and in the 
great majority of instances of acknowledged literary 
reputation. While there have been weak spots here 
and there—and zo journal, not even Zhe Tribune, 


theaverage, as good a journal as money and hard labor 
could make it, the time since its new birth being con- 


some years to work into the position that Zhe 


a handsome profit beside. By what right, then, 


Times, something more than a failure or something 
less than one? 
The callow brains of undergraduates have filled 


Index (in No. 179), you will find there enumerated | former time ; but which is analogous to the conduct of 


may be a “screed about nothing,” but surely the sar- 





,|cun a son gout. Possibly allthis sorry stuff is “some- 


-|ago, the same hand that has written most of Zhe 
-| Round Table papers which you least approve wrote 


t| ze itself. Since then that hand has contributed 


t| ticles) you might find some slight difficulty in gaining 


these columns have been almost invariably men of 


, | Zabde writers, English or American, during the same 
|| time, a¢ least eight are authors of books which have re- 


what may or may not have characterized it at some 


those worthy Pennsylvanians who are said to insist, 
at each successive Presidential election, upon casting 
their votes for General Jackson. 
No, dear Horace ; what afflicts you in Zhe Round 
Table is not its literary shortcomings or demerits ; 
you could manage to tolerate it, and struggle on in 
spite of them. Indeed, your existence would scarcely 
be embittered by the total absence ofa literary journal, 
however “ thoughtful, earnest, vivacious, and elegant” 
such a thing might be made to be. The grounds of 
your hostility to Zhe Round Table are : First—Because 
it has told the truth about yourself in straightforward, 
unmeasured terms. Second—Because you have done 
The Round Table wrongs which you have not been 
quite gentlemanly enough to repair ; and, as is usual 
with similar natures in similar cases, you dislike what 
you have wantonly injured. Third—Because you once 
tried to do, and failed to do, that which 7he Round 
Table has succeeded in doing, of which the conse- 
quence is equally characteristic. The Knights of Zhe 
Round Table have shown you to be not only wanting 
in chivalry and delicacy of feeling, but have shown you 
to be something of a charlatan as well; a man who, 
under pretence of rough honesty and childlike sim- 
plicity, is capable of doing very coarse, very venomous, 
and very ungenerous things. They have shown that 
the age has passed by you; that you are fit for Peo- 
ria, not for New York ; for the atmosphere of rustics, 
not that of gentlemen ; that you have all the provin- 
cialism, the mania for vituperation, the incapacity to 
see things from an opponent's stand-point that charac- 
terize the Bricks and Pograms ofa past generation, 
unredeemed by that willingness to accept personal 
responsibility which saved such creatures from being 
utterly contemptible. They have shown you to be 
entirely wanting in that first quality of a gentleman and 
man of the world—self-control. The daily newspapers 
have laughed at you for your judicious eccentricities 
for time out of mind, and have ridiculed those petty 
affectations of dress and manner which have consti- 
tuted so considerable a portion of your machinery for 
making yourself conspicuous ; and these strictures 
could always be set down to political feeling or busi- 
ness jealousy. But not even by your own partisans 
can such an animus be imputed to The Round Table ; 
its statements carry weight and inspire confidence 
all over the world, and therefore you cannot forgive it. 
Thus far have we proceeded in performance of a 
sacred duty. Out of no personal enmity toward your- 
self have we written these disagreeable facts. But the 
truth must be spoken though the heavens fall. No wan- 
ton assault was ever made on the ROUND TABLE 
in days of old whence the assailant escaped with im- 
punity, and the precedent thus hallowed by antiquity 
must needs be sespected-and preserved. Believe one 
who knows whereof he speaks when he tells you, dear, 
Horace, that Zhe Round Table can hurt you more 
than you can hurt Zhe Round Table; since no possible 
malignity on your part, in representing Zhe Round 
Table for what it is not, can harm that journal so much 
as it can harm you by candidly representing you for 
what you are. True, you speak to fifty thousand, and 
the Knights to, perhaps, but ten ; but there are such 
things as quality and percolation, and believe us they 
are very important. The demagogue’s day is not quite 
what it has been even inthis happyland. Remember, 
too, that our letter is intended as a warning rather than 
a punishment, and that we have not yet unsheathed 
Excalibar. With the hope that you will not force 
upon us the necessity for so doing, we remain, dear 


Horace, Yours immortally, 
Arthur, Rey. 
Given from our Palace of Camelot, on the Anniversary of American 
Independence. 








THE SUMMER MEETING. 


AS it the Schiitzenfest, or was it the weather, 

as much too dry as before it had been too wet, 

or was it the Democratic Convention, dispos-essing 
by sheer force of numbers and driving into rural exile 
the dwellers in the tents of Manhattan? Was it that 
the yearly hegira to the watering-places had already be- 
gun, and that the breezes of Newport and Long 
Branch were fanning the fair faces that were wont to 
flush at the triumphs of horse or filly, or that the waters 
of Saratoga were atoning for the not over-excellent 
champagne of Jerome Park? Was it that the people 
who had not left town were getting ready to swell the 








train of migratory fashion, and the people who were 
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not going were ashamed to have their heresy known ? 
Or was it, finally and simply, that the just past Spring 
Meeting had satiated and exhausted the racing furore, 
or perhaps failed to satisfy it? Was it any or all of 
these reasons combined that let the Summer Meeting 
run its brief, inglorious, and excessively hot career 
before a beggarly array of empty benches that not 
even the charming possibilities of the hurdle races on 
the last day, with Death and his favorite pale horse 
among the entries, or the less thrilling but still potent 
attractions of the Welter Cup for gentlemen riders, 
availed to fill, Alas! the hurdle racers were permitted 
to risk their necks professionally uncheered by the 
prospect of feminine shudders and sympathy; and 
Augustus was fain to be content with whatever degree 
of admiration his gorgeous jacket and jaunty topboots 
might extort from the cynical gentlemen who viewed 


those splendors from the vantage ground of the quar-1 


ter stretch, or the mob of brigadier-generals who con- 
stituted the chief population of the Club stand. Never 
have we seen the track at Fordham so slimly at- 
tended, and never have we been go near regretting 
that the actual attendance had not been diminished 
by one. For though the sport was fair, especially on 
the last day, which gave us sucha hurdle race as is 
not often witnessed, it was hardly good enough to 
compensate for the manifold discomforts of the hot 
and dusty drive to and from the track. However 
the horses may have enjoyed it, the amusement of the 
spectators was certainly dubious ; and, deprived of the 
usual attractions of the track in point of feminine 
beauty, it needed more than the usual amount of 
philosophy or love of racing, or, if one were a betting 
man, of fortune, to make one proof against the unwel- 
come solicitude of the blazing summersun. Even under 
shelter of the Club house, with its transient gusts of air 
and all the alleviations of music and iced champagne, 
it was difficult to persuade one’s self that one was really 
glad to have come, and that this sort of thing was the 
acme of enjoyment. And to venture across the track 
was the sheerest madness ; even to look at the torrid 
zone of white-hot sunshine wherein the pool-buyers 
walked and bet as if they were the veriest salaman- 
ders, was to feel all the horrors of incipient sun- 
stroke and a ruined collar. Of course the gentlemen 
who guide the destinies of the Park are not respon- 
sible for the weather, but if ‘they could only manage 
to adjust their almanac so as to give us.an earlier 
summer and not quite so late a spring, what a blessing 
it would be ! 

Yet now, having had our grumble, let us hasten 
to admit that, could one have been for a day or two 
either Shadrach, Meshach, or Abednego, the races 
of the Summer Meeting might have been attended 
not only with serene sufferance but with positive en- 
joyment. As we have said, the hurdle race on Thurs- 
day was one of unusual merit, and brought into pro- 
minence a horse who, obscure and little valued 
enough to have the odds of nearly 25 to 1 against him, 
with few takers, sprang at once by his admirable per- 
formance into the front rank of steeple-chasers. It 
could have been no ordinary animal that closed up as 
gamely and gallantly as did Zag/e the almost hopeless 
gap which a rather unequal start had left between him 
and the favorite ; and few who were fortunate enough 
to see it will readily forget the thrilling excitement of 
the moment when the chestnut horse and black horse, 
now at last fairly collared, cleared the last hurdle to- 
gether as if ina single stride, and sped down the home- 
stretch with the wrong colors relentlessly and irrecov- 
erably ahead. Very good, too, was the fourth race on 
the same day, by members of the Club, and admirably 
won by Captain Elwes on C/imax, in the extraordi- 
nary time of 1:48}, the fastest, it is said, in the coun- 
try, considering the weight, which by an odd coinci- 
dence was just 148} lbs. Here again the favorite, 
Lizzie Rogers—though backed by her admirers at 5 
to 1 against C/max—came to grief, perhaps from 
the slight advantage gained by the winner at the 
start, but chiefly, it seems to us, because the gentleman 
who managed her did something less than his level 
best. Birague, the winner of the previous day, made 
an ignominious third, fortune having sensibly 
repented of her astonishing and unusual kind- 
ness to Mr. Cameron, who on that day carried off half 
the honors, beside winning the two-year-old race on 
Monday with /uvercauid,a most promising filly. Mr. 
Sanford was this time less lucky, being fated to 
see Lancaster and Northumberland both beaten in 
succession on the first day, the former, after a most 
exciting contest with Vemesis, by half a length in the 
excellent time of 2:12} for the mile and a quarter, and 
the latter yiclding the Westchester Handicap to Mr. 
Eckerson’s bay filly ora McIvor, while beating 
Clara Clarita and Lag/e, the victor of the last day’s 





hurdle race, with Onward for so bad a fifth as clearly which they were given. Every high note was attack- 
foreshadowed his humiliating defeat on Thursday by ed with the utmost decision, every phrase was finished 
De Courcey. The withdrawalof Kentucky from this last with perfect cleanness, so to speak ; yet there was no 
race excitedsome dissatisfactionamong those whowere s¢accato. We have heard the Hallelujah Chorus ut- 
chiefly drawn to the track by a desire tosee the gallant terly marred by singers who knew it by heart, and 
son of Lexington again perform on the scene of his were over-excited, but no such aberrations are per- 
memorable last year’s contest with time. Indeed, gen-| mitted by Costa. The most delightful thing of all, 
erally speaking, it would be well for the reputation of _ however, was the beautifu! tone and quality of voice of 
the Park if some pains were taken to secure the appear- | these thousands who sang as one. 


ance of horses advertised to run. In this case, and 
probably in most cases, owners of valuable stock are 


| 
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The real business of the rehearsal was to try some 
choruses of Handel’s which, among the vast quantity 


more inclined to look at their interests than at the con- , of music which he wrote, have been dropped out of use 
tentment of the public ; and with equal justice it will and popularity, two or three of them, indeed—those 


be said that the Jockey Club has no means of com- 
pelling an appearance when the required forfeit is 
paid. Yet, among its own members, it seems to us a 
point might be strained to keep faith with the public. 
The Fordham course is not exactly as other courses, 
nor are the ordinary precedents altogether applicable ; 
and no opportunity should be foregone of elevating and 
extending the already enviable and unusual character 
of its conductors for fair and gentlemanly dealing. 
If we may go across the water for an apt example, Sir 
Joseph Hawley running Blue Gown for the Derby at 
a sacrifice of his own interests because the public had 
backed the horse to win, is better worthy of imitation 
than his noble rival, about whom one hears such ugly 
stcries. Only by constant vigilance and solicitude of 
those who seek to elevate and refine it can the turf be 
kept secure from the malice of its enemies and the 
weakness of its friends. And if we seem a trifle ex- 
igeant and hypercritical, it is only because we value Je- 
rome Park too highly as a means of innocent recrea- 
tion and social enjoyment willingly to see it lose any 
portion of public regard. It is not enough to have 
made Jerome Park better than any other actual race- 
course in the country ; to make it best of all possible 
race-courses yet remains to gratify a nobler ambition. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Lonpon, June 18, 1868. 

| cae HUNT, in one of his many charming es- 

says, has truly described the extreme love for 
rural life which is implanted in all Englishmen, and 
which is not eradicated by the busiest of city lives ; and 
he draws an amusing picture of the Londoner, buried 
in his dingy shop, not owning a rood of ground, yet 
consoling himself for an inconvenient shower by the 
reflection that it is “ good for the country.” The pic- 
ture is as true now as it was then, excepting that the 
Londoner of the present day can, and does, visit the 
country, and enjoy parks and pleasure-grounds with 
an ease and frequency impossible in the days of Leigh 
Hunt; buthe never forgets seed-time and harvest, and 
the hot weather—which we appear to have brought 
away from New York, by mistake—was welcomed as 
the promise of a fine crop. Now, however, there is 
fear that the wheat will be shrunken for want of mois- 
ture, and the lamentations at the continued heat 
amount, in crowded public places, to groans. 

It is said that twenty thousand persons were present 
at the Crystal Palace on Friday, to listen to the gen- 
eral rehearsal for the Handel festival. There was 
neither crush nor inconvenience, but, as we sat wait- 
ing for the performance to begin, there was that mur- 
mur and hum which told of crowds: yet arriving ; and 
that subdued excitement which so vast a gathering 
and so vast an experiment surely brings. 

The huge orchestra was completely filled; trebles 
on the right of the organ, altos on the left, tenors and 
basses on each side toward the front, instruments 
down near the conductor, who looked a mere speck in 
the distance ; at the first wave of his baton there was 
a sudden silence, and then a few well-known chords 
from the violins brought the whole assembly to their 
feet, all heads were uncovered, all eyes bent down, 
and, amid a hush that was truly solemn, the treble 
voices alone began God Save the Queen. Without 
any accompaniment, with perfect calmness and even- 
ness of style, and a lovely richness and fulness of tone 
they completed the first verse; the altos sang the 
second verse a fourth below, in like manner, and then 
came a warning roll of the enormous drum, and the 
whole multitude, chorus, band, and organ, with over- 
whelming majesty of sotind, completed the anthem, 
which surely never before seemed so sublime. 

After this good beginning Mr. Costa, like a wise 
general, proceeded to weld his materials together by 
singing a few well-known choruses from the Messiah, 
and nothing finer can be conceived than the manner in 








from Semele—not having been heard since Handel’s 
own time. It would be presumptuous to express any 
opinion on these revivals on a first hearing ; it is, how- 
ever, safe to say that the choruses from Sau/ and 
from Solomon seem very clear, comparatively easy, and 
marked by that dignity and nobleness which pervades 
all Handel’s writings, and it might be worth the while 
of choral societies to give them a trial. Most majes- 
tic and expressive is Envy, eldest born of Hell, from 
Saul. This was followed by that which is the most 
perfectly simple and among the most sublime of hu- 
man compositions, Ze Dead March. Who that has 
ever heard it at a military funeral can forget it? It 
seems to begin at a distance, with slow, monotonous, 
repeating beats: something is coming, something 
“we love, yet fear to see ;” something we parted with, 
perhaps, but lately in health and vigor, and that once 
lost we shall see no more. Many a sad and glorious 
pageant has swept up with that stately crescendo and 
passed away with those booming drums. 

But it is time that I should tell you all you will care 
to know concerning the solo-singers. Miss Kellogg 
was very warmly received. She sang Oh/ had J 
Fubals Lyre, from Foshua, a wise choice, the florid 
character of the air suiting her rapid yet finished 
vocalization. 

The two Italian opera houses have produced no 
novelty this season, relying, and with reason, on the 
popularity and the unusual number of their prime 
donne, of whom they have between them no less than 
five: Mademoiselle Titiens, the unapproachable 
representative of Medea, Leonora, and Norma ; Made- 
moiselle Pauline Lucca; Mademoiselle Adelina Patti ; 
the fair Swede, Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson, and 
our countrywoman, Miss Kellogg, who has just been 
re-engaged under flattering conditions, 

The solos for bass voices were on Friday sustained 
by Mr. Santley and by Signor Foli, who is said to be 
an American; the greatest and most pathetic of Han- 
del’s airs, Fephthah’s rash Vow, was sung by the one 
man now living who could do it justice—Sims Reeves, 
The contralto part fell, as of right, to Madame Sain- 
ton-Dolby, who fifteen years ago was in the prime of 
her powers. Though she has lost the beauty of her 
face and figure, she retains that of her style of singing, 
and is retained in her position by the pertinacity with 
which the concert-going (as distinguished from the 
operatic) public cling to an established favorite, 
Mademoiselles Titiens and Nilsson sang twice, and 
Mademoiselle Carola sang Let the Bright Seraphim in 
a manner far inferior to that in which we heard it last 
winter by Madame Parepa. A curious proof of the 
advantage of special training was, that in presence of 
so many fine operatic singers the honors of the re- 
hearsal day fell to Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, an 
English singer trained, like Madame Parepa-Rosa, in 
the traditions of the old school of oratorio singers, 
people who cultivate smoothness and long-sustained 
gradations. Her shake is an actual shake on two 
notes, not the rapid deat we often hear. * 

After four hours and a half of intense attention and 
a degree of emotional excitement not easily under- 
stood by those to whom words must fail in conveying 
the grandeur of such choruses, sung in such a manner, 
the listening faculty broke down, and our party stole 
away and walked slowly across the beautiful gardens 
of the Sydenham Palace, still hearing Handel’s majes- 
tic strains, which at the distance of nearly half a mile 
were not only audible, but all the parts perfectly dis- 
tinct. It is well that a day intervenes between each 
performance, or neither singers nor auditors could 
endure it. 


JUNE 23, 1863. _ 

THE Handel Festival is over, and is allowed on all 
hands to have been the most successful ever held, so 
that a stranger from New York may freely acknowl- 
edge that he has never heard Handel’s mighty chorus- 
es rendered in a manner so grand or so impressive, 
because it is universally declared that the performan- 
ces of last week were the grandest and most impres- 
sive ever known. Our own choral singing suffers 
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from two things: first, want of sufficient practice, and 
imperfect acquaintance with Handel’s music; and then 
from undue excitement, and consequent want of steadi- 
ness in those portions which are best known. Years 
of practice and very severe discipline must have been 
required to enable those three thousand choristers— 
all volunteers—to sing, ¢o stop singing, to diminish 
their voices to the softest fiano, to maintain perfect 
accuracy of pitch and a lovely roundness of tone, to 
execute rapid groups of semi-quavers alone and in 
thirds with the distinctness of single voices, to per- 
form immediately difficult fugued passages with abso- 
lute precision, and to go through the week’s labor 
without a single failure and with unflagging zeal and 
energy. One could not but wish that Handel him- 
self could have heard his music as he never heard it 
in life, but as it doubtless arose in his imagina- 
tion. How prophetic must have been the genius 
which reaches a better and fuller realization of 
its intents a hundred years after its possessor’s 
death !_ There is little to be said to those at a distance 
concerning the first day of the festival—the day of 
the Messiah—save that the performance was majestic 
and affecting beyond description, and that its excel- 
lence consisted not only in the vast power of the en- 
ormous number of executants, but also in the skill of 
the conductor and the intelligence of his subordinates, 
which enabled them to produce the requisite light and 
shade, and to convey with overwhelming effect music 
which seems written sometimes for a people or a race, 
sometimes for all humanity. One seemed to shrink and 
bow down under the weight of sound at the words, 
“Wonderful Counsellor! the Mighty Gop!” and a 
sense of unearthly consolation was conveyed in the 
bland progression, “ The kingdom of our Lord ;” but 
it is useless to particularize—it is probable that many 
people beside your correspondent spent the next day 
in recovering from so much emotion. 

The “Selection Day” was highly interesting, for it 
was a day of revivals. It is to be doubted whether 
the present rage for exhuming and bringing to light 
all the works of favorite authors, both literary and 
musical, will result invariably to the benefit of the 
writers’ fame, but there can be no fear of that sort re- 
specting Handel, at least as far as his choral works 
are concerned. He wrote in an age of narrowness 
and arbitrary power, when the word “ people” was not 
understood as we understand it. Yet, now that the 
people are masters, nothing so reaches the heart of 
a great assembly, nothing so conveys the sentiment 
of a multitude, as a chorus of Handel’s. He wrote, too, 
in an age of faith ; and his devout beliefand assurance 
is just what is most grateful to a world somewhat per- 
plexed by doctrines, but anxious to maintain certain 
great and vital truths, the unanimous expression of 
which in words without music is becoming more and 
more difficult. First came the chorus from the ora- 
torio of Saul, How excellent Thy name, O Lord !— 
clear, broad, and majestic, and suited to devotional 
use. This was followed by a series of choruses of a 
more descriptive character, telling the story of David 
and Goliath, and ending with a return to the first strain, 
How excellent, and a Hallelujah, which was very fine. 
A more serious effort was required to comprehend the 
next chorus, Envy, eldest born of Hell! The way in 
which the long notes from the bass voices conveyed 
the idea of refrobation was wonderful ; and on the 
words Hide thee in the blackest night! the effect 
of the minor chords was quite awful. This was 
followed by the Dead March, which concluded 
the selections from Sau/. Then came detached 
pieces from $Fudas Maccabeus, Fephthah, Theo- 
dora, the opera of Rinaldo, Semele, and the can- 
tatas of Acis and Galatea, and Alexander's Feast, in 
which last was a magnificent chorus, Zhe many rend 
the skies with loud applause. At the commencement 
of the third part, the singers took their seats for 
double chorus, and the effect of the two great choruses 
answering each other across a space a hundred feet 
wide was very fine. The first sung was a long and 
difficult number from Dedorah ; and then the response 
We hear / to Mr. Sims Reeves’s magnificent Sound an 
Alarm ! from Fudas Maccabeus. After some more 
solos came a series of choruses and double choruses 
from So/omon of the most varied and fanciful charac- 
ter, which required and received the most delicate as 
well as the most correct and forcible singing. This 
gave that true variety to the concert which is often 
vainly sought by jumbling different authors and styles 
and subjects into one heterogeneous entertainment. 
Miss Kellogg then sang, Oh / had I Fubal’s Lyre, from 
Foshua, with even more spirit and fluency and more 
acceptation than on the day of the rehearsal. Con- 
cerning the other solos, fine as they were, I shall not 
troucle you; and the d.y wound up with a splendid 





performance of the stirring See, the Conquering Hero 
comes. 

It is much to be wished that we could naturalize 
this air as the English have done; it is quite dread- 
ful to think what rubbish, or at best what zrrelevant 
music, is played by our German bands on great public 
occasions. I had not before thought that See, the 
Conquering Hero comes was so fine, simply from not 
having keard it so finely done. It begins with a trio for 
female voices repeated by a chorus of women, all the 
men being supposed to be absent in battle. Then 
comes the returning march of the victorious army, 
and at last the whole multitude joins in astrain which, 
thus heard, is very jubilant and spirit-stirring. 

Israel in Egypt has always been considered the 
choralist’s oratorio, and the last day was the day of 
days. The advantages of listening so long to 
the music of one man were beginning to tell; we 
had got into Handel’s world, and were able to 
see and feel from his point of view. Returning 
to the same seats, and meeting the same people, the 
audience began to know one another; there was 
a community of feeling established among 
persons who had gone through so much toge- 
ther; it was like going to sleep again and dream- 
ing the same dream over again. Enthusiasm 
spread, shouts began to mingle with the applause ; 
people talked, without being introduced, in an irre- 
sponsible manner, and exchanged sentiments on Sau/ 
and held theories about Foshua. In one railway coach 
going down to Sydenham the passengers resolved 
themselves spontaneously into a committee of six, and 
“sat” on the singers, and quarrelled over a high G, 
and talked all together at the top of their voices till 
the moment came when, arriving at the station, they 
all parted for ever in this world, 

Most people know that /srael in Egvft is a de- 
scription of the sufferings of the Israelites in their 
bondage, of the plagues of Egypt, of the escape of the 
Israelites and the destruction of their pursuers in the 
Red Sea. The second part is a recapitulation of the 
same subject, to which, indeed, the sacred writings 
are constantly referring. The wail of the Israelites is 
very mournful, “ They oppressed them with burdens, 
and made them serve with rigor.” Then, with per- 
fect simplicity and without loss of dignity, Handel 
sets himself to describe the plagues. He makes the 
chorus tell how “ They loathed to drink of the river.” 
A single voice narrates the pest of frogs, and the 
orchestral accompaniment, if it were not Handel’s, 
would be grotesque. Then the chorus tells of the 
torment of flies, and the rushing, buzzing violins make 
us think of Mendelssohn’s M/idsummer Night’s Dream. 
After the locusts comes the famous Had/stone Chorus, 
which was so grand, as the subject echoed from part 
to part of the great orchestra, like thunder from differ- 
ent quarters of the heavens in a storm, that the au- 
dience, in their turn, became vociferous, and insisted 
on its repetition. 

It seemed as if nothing could be said-after this, but 
the fertility of Handel’s imagination is inexhaustible. 
Each succeeding number contained matter new and 
interesting. Sometimes learned and intricate, as He 
led them through the Deep, a wonderful double chorus, 
or fresh and picturesque and wholly unexpected, as in 
the bold setting of the bold metaphor Zhe Floods 
stood upright as an heap. And then, greater than 
anything which had gone before, came the picture of 
the utter rout and destruction of the Egyptians in the 
sublime chorus, Zhe Lord shall Reign for ever and 
ever, the Horse and his Rider hath He thrown into 
the Sea. : 

The festival was over, and, after cheering for Han- 
del and the Prince of Wales, and Mr. Costaand things 
in general, twenty-five thousand exhausted people 
went home. 











REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tue Rounp TABLE must be sent to 
this office. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE* 

N weather like this, deliberately to set about read- 
ing a long poem is almost as disheartening a task 

as to sit down to write one. Indeed, the writer has 
this advantage over the reader, that he can generally 
choose his time; whereas a connected poem, to be 
thoroughly appreciated, ought to be read, as Poe sug- 
gests, at a sitting. Interruption spoils the flavor, 
loses a certain subtle essence of the author’s spirit 
which is only grasped by continuous reading, and 
without which no book can be really enjoyed. But in 
these rare June days, sun-bathed, rose-breathed, 





_™* The Earth’y Paradise: A Poem. By William Morris, author of 
The Life and Death of Jason. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 


beautiful, when the sweet unrest and vague, dim 
yearnings of spring are just beginning to mingle with 
and melt into the gentle Janguors and tender content- 
ment of summer, one feels that books are an imperti- 
nence in face of the season’s 


. . . “invitations sweet, 
Forth from the chimney’s yawn and thrice read tomes 
To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts, 
That brook no ceiling narrower than the blue.” 


And it is no slight compliment to Mr. Morris to say 
that, despite this formidable rivalry of allurements, we 
have read his poem from beginning to end with no 
suspicion of weariness ; it is even higher and not less 
merited praise to say that no time so well as June 
seems to fit its reading: no place so well as some gar- 
den close, like that where the wanderers and their 
kindly hosts interchanged their marvellous legends 
“in the lime-tree’s shade, by some sweet stream that 
knows not of the sea.” The very breath of June, its 
tenderness, its gracious calm, its infinite repose, seems 
to breathe through the music of these verses ; one 
almost catches on the page the shifting play of sun 
and shade from the rose trellises under which they 
were surely written ; 
= “the murmur of the stream, 
The rustling boughs, the twitter of the birds,” 

seem to mingle with their soft, sad cadence. And 
reading thus, one is apt to fling criticism, as he flings 
care, to the winds, and, fully resigned to the spell of 
the poet, to drink his fill of enjoyment. So we are not 
disposed to find fault, and indeed it is difficult to 
choose words which shall suffice without extravagance 
to express our praise. 

The plan of Zhe Earthly Paradise, like everything 
to which Mr. Morris sets his hand, is as simple as it 
is artistic: 

“Certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway, having considered all 
that they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, set sail to find it, and, 
after many troubles and the lapse of many years, came old men to some 


Western land, of which they had never before heard: there they died, 
when they had dwelt there certain years, much honored of the strange 


people.” 
The strange people are a Grecian colony, “the seed of 
the Ionian race,” and it is ordained by the elders of 
the city that 
. “two solemn feasts shall be 
In every month, at which some history 
Should crown their joyaunce.” 
So, meeting twice a month, after the meats and wine 
hosts and guests take turns in telling tales “of times 
long passed away ;” the elders drawing on the lovely 
myths of their Grecian ancestors, the wanderers giv- 
ing some strange, wild legend of the Norsemen. 
Every tale has a prologue, in which the narrator is 
introduced, and is followed by some brief description 
of the manner in which it is received by the hearers, 
and their reflections on it, after the method of the 
Decameron and its kindred collection by Margaret of 
Navarre. The months are marked by short descrip- 
tive poems, apparently addressed to the poet’s wife (to 
whom also the book is dedicated), each consisting of 
three seven-lined stanzas, and containing some of the 
most charming verses in the book. Not the least 
charming among them is the one on July, in a manner 
which Mr. Morris does not often attempt, but which 
he here uses with admirable effect : 
** Fair was the morn to-day, the blossoms’ scent 
Floated across the fresh grass, and the bees 
With low, vexed song from rose to lily went ; 
A gentle wind was on the heavy trees, 
And thine eyes shone with joyous memories ; 


Fair was the early morn, and fair wert thou, 
And I was happy—Ah, be happy now ! 


** Peace and content without us, love within, 
That hour there was ; now thunder and wild rain 
Have wrapped the cowering world, and foolish sin 
And nameless pride have made us wise in vain. 
Ah! love, although the morn shall come again, 
And on new rosebuds the new sun shall smile, 
Can we regain what we have lost meanwhile ? 


‘* F’en now the west grows clear of storm and threat, 
But midst the lightning did the fair sun die. 
Ah! he shall rise again for ages yet, 
He cannot waste his life: but thou and I— 
Who knows if next morn this felicity 
My lips may feel, or if thou still shalt live 
This seal of love renewed once more to give?” 


The last stanza has a suggestion of Catullus : 


** Soles occidere et redire possunt 
Nobis, quum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 
There are not many poets of the present generation 
who can write better poetry than this; there is none 





; who can attire so much graceful simplicity of thought 
in such simple grace of language, who can wed such 
 straightforwardness of sense to such exquisite melody 
‘of rhythm, who can so completely satisfy one’s per- 





| ceptions of poetic beauty with so little appeal to poetic 
ornament. Mr. Aubrey De Vere, in his quieter and 
more objective moods, before the influence of Tenny- 
son had dethroned the influence of Wordsworth, gives 
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us more nearly than any other the same peculiar im- 
pression of sensuous simplicity united with dreamy re- 
pose. Yet Mr. De Vere, in his most objective man- 
ner, is of too philosophical a habit to avoid checking 
his narrative by his interwoven reflections ; too intro- 
vertively imaginative, if one may use the expression, to 
give us the object as it is, without submitting it to the 
swift, subtle alchemy of fine and restless fancies. But 
Mr. Morris is a true story-teller, going through to the 
end of his matter, turning aside for no flowers that grow 
on the hedges, content with those that he finds in his 
path, never pausing to trace back causes or to moralize 
on effects, but satisfied to relate events. Perhaps the 
best notion of this directness will be got by comparing 
the very different methods in which Mr. Morrisand Mr. 
Owen Meredith have handled the same subject— Zhe 
Son of Cresus—a difference which is perceptible from 
the very first line. Mr. Morris plunges at once, with no 
preliminary dallying about the porches of a vague 
morality, into the middle of his narrative : 
“ Of Croesus tells my tale, a king of old 

In Lydia, ere the Mede fell on the land, 

A man made mighty by great heaps of gold, 

Feared for the myriads strong of heart and hand 

That ’neath his banners wrought out his command ; 

And though his latter ending fell to ill, 

Yet first of every joy he had his fill.”” 
Compare the other : 


“* Fortune that walks above the heads of men 
I’ the rolling clouds, the artless denizen 
Of airy Nothing by Necessity 
Among the unsteady Hours with hooded eye, 
Subservient to a will not hers, is led ; 
And, as she passes, oft upon his head, 
That underneath heaven’s hollowness doth stand 
Highest of men, her loose, uncertain hand 
Lets fall the iron wedge and leaden weight.” 


Five lines without a verb and nine lines without any 
hintof the subject! This is not the story-teller’s man- 
ner, whose sentences must be compact and direct, lest 
the hearer—not the reader—forget the subject before 
he is in possession of the predicate, and whose moral, 
if it come at all, comes after his narrative as a natural 
and expected corollary, not before, when every delay is 
an insult to his auditor’s impatience. Much finer, too, 
and more artistic seems Mr. Morris’s treatment of the 
effective situation where the unhappy king is brought 
face to face with the luckless slayer of his son, as his 
“kingly rage and hatred anddespair ” soften gradually 
into a self-mistrusting pity; and the touch in these 
lines is one that Mr. Lytton altogether misses : 


** With that Adrastus’ bonds were done away. 
And forthwith to the city gates he ran, 
And on the road where they had been that day 
Rushed through the gathering night ; and some lone man 
Beheld next day his visage, wild and wan, 
Peering from out a thicket of the wood 
Where he had spilt that well-beloved blood.” 


Only occasionally Mr. Morris departs from this 
direct and realistic manner of narrative, as, for in- 
stance, the digression on p. 75 about “the two gates 
unto the road of life,” which, but for its great beauty, 
would seem, in so far as it is a digression, almost out 
of place. And here we may as well do all our scanty 
fault-finding, and pause to quarrel with the lines on 
P- 473) 


“ Where stood the beasts whose mingled whine and roar 
Had wrought his dream,” 


whose psychological subtlety somehow jars; and to 
cavil at what seems like an anachronism on p. 437— 


“ But when the unresting world again had moved 
Round into golden day.” 


So too, on p. 577, the lines 


** A thousand years of memories 
Were flashing in their shielded eyes,” 


seem hardly in keeping with the style. 

Mr. Morris’s faults are easily numbered ; it is more 
difficult within the limits of such a notice as this to 
enumerate his beauties. Many there are which the 
ordinary reader can scarcely miss: his directness, his 
clearness, his simplicity, the firmness and fineness of 
his style, the beauty of his rhythm, in whose music 
there is a certain subtle pathos we find it difficult to 
define, unlike the cadence of any other poet, and 
which we can only trace to the singular preponder- 
ance of Saxon words and of monosyllables. But what 
few readers will discern on casual inspection are the 
delicate touches with which Mr. Morris finishes his 
pictures into unusual perfection, as in the charming 
description of Psyche’s meeting with her sisters : 

“ Then did she run to take them by the hand, 
And laid her cheek to theirs, and murmured words 
Of little meaning, like the moan of birds” (p. 377); 
or of Andromeda rescued by Perseus, 


** For her alone the sea breeze seemed to blow, 
For her in music did the white surf fall, 
For her alone the wheeling birds did call 
Over the shallows, and the sky for her 
Was set with white clouds far away and clear 
Even as her love ; this strong and lovely one 
Who held her hand was but for her alone” (p. 275) ; 


or the beautiful expression of the dying Admetus, 





** Stoop down and kiss me, for I yearn for you 
E’en asthe autumn yearneth for the sun” (p. 493); 
the pathetic farewell of Alcestis, which is too long to 
quote ; or the picture of Zhe Lady of the Land, p. 513, 
“ Naked she was ; the kisses of her feet 
Upon the floor a dying path had made ;” 
of the wheat, p. 587, which 
Colored by the August fire, 
Grew heavy headed dreading its decay ;” 
or that pretty simile, on p. 619, in what is in some 
respects the best of all the medieval tales, as Cupid 
and Psyche is the best of the ancient, . 
* So passed the night ; the morn arose and grew ; 
From off the sea a little west wind blew, 
Rustling the garden leaves like sudden rain.” 


These are beauties such as only close and careful read- 





ing discovers, and the book is full of such. A score of 
other passages occur to us as good, and the songs, 
especially Apollo’s, on p. 463, “O dwellers on the 
lovely Earth!” and that delicious Carmen Amabeum 
which Ogier hears at early dawn, 


* Kiss me, love, for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death ?”” 


are of their kind nearly perfect. But it needs not to 
multiply examples which indeed would be endless ; 
we have said enough to show the high value we set on 
a poem which it is not easy to value too highly, and 
which, if it cannot, as its author fears, 
“ make quick coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasures of past years,” 

must certainly win for him a longer memory than the 
one he modestly hopes for, a nobler name than 

“ The idle singer of an empty day.” 








COUSIN PAUL* 


O species of mental effort appears to be so at- 

tractive to new writers as that over which the 
demon of sensationalism presides. Much laudable 
but misapplied industry has been expended in the en- 
deavor to render novels of this class acceptable ; mor- 
al teachings have been attempted through the medium 
of the frightful examples they portray; the aid of 
religion has been invoked in their behalf ; and although 
in the majority of instances, when not total failures, 
their success has been doubtful, yet the temporary 
popularity acquired by a favored few has induced a 
numerous train of misguided candidates for the world’s 
favor to follow their pernicious example, undeterred by 
warning or destruction. On this kind of literature 
practice and pains are expended in vain; great genius 
may elevate and render it attractive, but mediocre 
talent only shows its worthlessness ; and no kindness 
can be more treacherous than the encouragement so 
often given byill-judging friends who, through partial- 
ity or weakness, may counsel the publication of writings 
alike unproductive to the author of profit or repute, 
and from whose accumulation the literary credit 
and taste of the public must suffer. 

In Cousin Paul the writer is supposed to givea true 
picture of American life, and it must be a source of 
regret to her readers that her sphere of observation 
has been limited to a set of persons by whom no one 
who has the interest or reputation of the country at 
heart would like to be represented. The obvious 
and abundant sources of interest existing here, and 


-| which would readily suggest themselves to writers of 


a healthy tone of mind, are not made use of by the 
author; the scenes that move the heart by their 
reality, and present life in a simple and unsophisti- 
cated aspect, have no place among the descriptions of 
parvenu wealth and vulgar display. After the prelimi- 
nary chapters—by far the best and most natural in the 
book—the language becomes inflated and unnatural, 
and the efforts of the writer appear to be directed to- 
ward exaggerating the merits and endowments of ex- 
tremely commonplace people, whose only claim to dis- 
tinction consists in their boundless capacity for osten- 
tatious display and the indulgence in lavish expendi- 
ture of money upon articles of luxury which they are 
neither fitted by taste nor education to appreciate. 
That such people should speak inelegantly, not to say 
ungrammatically, is, of course, no more surprising 
than is the appearance of the charming Minnie 
adorned with ruby and pearl ornaments at the break- 
fast table. Minnie and Bessie are two very pretty 
young ladies, gifted with extraordinary perfections, but 
without much knowledge of good society; however 
beautiful each individual attraction may appear, there 
is an unpleasant monotony in an often-repeated cata- 
logue of them—therefore the portraitures of the men 
are very wearisome; they are all endowed with the 
highest perfections, they are “Gop’s noblest crea- 





*Cousin Paul: A Novel. By Jessie Glen. New York: G. W. Carle- 
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tures,” “ most lovely characters,” while the women, of 
course, “ exhaust all epithets.” 

A book which is defective as a work of art requires, 
of course, some other merits to sustain it, and the 
author is probably aware of this deficiency, as, in the 
preface, she rests her claim to public attention upon 
the good results she hopes to achieve by her book. 
The heroine, however—who is, of course, an embodi- 
ment of all human perfection, of “ queenly grace and 
peerless loveliness”—from whose story a great moral 
lesson is to be gleaned, is, we trust, a very exceptional 
person, if not wholly unnatural, and is as undeserving 
of the happiness with which the author has chosen to 
crown her career as she is incapable of appreciating 
it. The story of her life, with which she obligingly 
regales Minnie, shows a combination of vanity and 
heartlessness simply disgusting. After several flir- 
tations, consisting of bringing men to her feet and 
then rejecting them, she fastens upon an unfortunate 
Italian who is employed to give her singing lessons: 

“ He appeared to be above my reach ; his thoughts seemed to be too 

far from earth to think of the fascinations of a beauty ; too high and ele- 
vated to be touched by her enchantments; and with a bitter disappoint- 
ment did I confess, at the end of two months, that but once or twice had 
I seen him give the least evidence of feeling my power, and then it was 
but in a passing glance, or his heightened color as, in placing my guitar, 
he accidentally touched my hand, and that was all. I was baffled, but I 
did not give it up.” 
She succeeds in making Marettzi fall in love with 
her, and invites him to a birthday ball, where she is 
introduced to a Mr. Douglas, whom she at once re- 
solves to marry; and when poor Marettzi, who has 
received every encouragement from her, ventures to 
urge his suit, she rejects him with contempt. Two 
weeks after the unfortunate musician dies, and Re- 
becca becomes engaged to Mr. Douglas. Before her 
marriage, and during the temporary absence of her 
lover, Rebecca visits a young iady, who introduces her 
to her affianced husband, and, regardless of the feelings 
of her friend, she resolves upon making a conquest of 
the person whom she calls Mr. Leslie: 

“T laughed, I talked, I sang, I played, throwing around me all the 

charms I had wielded so successfully to captivate Leoni, and exerting 
every effort to please, until I saw with delight that Mr. Leslie was begin- 
ning to be charmed, and that poor Lucy’s eye began to look sad and her 
young cheek to lose its bloom. Then, day after day, I followed up my 
well-laid plans, overcoming every obstacle, employing every power, until 
I had the gratification of reaping some of the fruits of my endeavors, but, 
sad to relate, I then made the discovery that for the first time in my life 
I loved. Yes! I, the affianced bride of another, fell passionately, deeply 
in love with the future husband of my trusting friend.” 
Leslie, as a matter of course, is subdued, and poor 
Lucy overhears the declaration of love which he 
makes to Rebecca. She is seized with fever and de- 
lirium and dies shortly after. Rebecca marries Mr. 
Douglas, and her flirtations with Leslie are renewed. 
This gentleman seems to be unfortunate in his selec- 
tions of time and place for declarations of his love, 
for after a long rhapsody, ending with these words, 
“ Do you still love me ?” the lady narrates : 


“T was startled at his words; I was overcome with agitation at the 
thought of his leaving me, yet a low murmured ‘ Yes !’ escaped my lips, 
and in a moment his arms were around me, and I was clasped in a pas- 
sionate embrace, his lips meeting mine in a first fond kiss. We did not 
see the pale face that was gazing at us through the half-open door (as a 
pale face had gazed six years before) ; we did not see the bowed form that 
rushed up the stairs a moment after, and yet I knew that I was doing 
wrong, and with a shudder at my own folly, I drew myself away from his 
arms and bade him leave me, adding: 

“© *T never will see you again, Mr. Leslie, nor suffer another word of 
love from your lips!’ Then, when he threw himself at my feet, implor- 
ing me ‘ not to leave him thus, but to speak one loving word to cheer his 
absence,’ I burst from him, with a sudden impulse, and fled up the stairs ; 
but before I reached the top the report of a pistol from my husband’s 
library made me dash forward with a wild scream, and, throwing open the 
door, I stood horrified at the sight before me. My husband, my noble, 
my injured husband lay covered with his own blood, dead on the floor. 

“IT saw no more, heard no more, but with one wild cry of anguish I 
sank back insensible into the arms of Leslie, who had sprung after me 
when he had heard the report of the pistol and my scream.” 


This brings us to the close of the twentieth of the 
chapters, of which there are forty-nine in the book, 
and we may add that the more interesting part of the 
story is yet to come. 

A character so utterly devoid of moral rectitude, one 
in whom all sentiment is so completely resolved into 
self-love, is rarely to be met with in real life, and can 
have no claim upon the sympathy of the reader ; but 
an eminent French critic has said that a work which 
affords no pleasure can never be dangerous, and we 
therefore willingly accord the present book the only 
merit it appears to possess. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 

R* YMES OF THE POETS. By Felix Ago. Phila- 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1868.—Starting on 

the principle that “ z¢ zs better to spoil a rhyme than a werd,” 
and that “in modern normal English, therefore, every word 
which has a definite sound and accent in conversation should 
retain it in verse,” the author of this handsomely print- 
ed little book has been at some pains to collect from the en- 





tire range of English poets a number of proofs that they dis- 
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agreed with them. Some of his examples are amusing, as, 
for instance, this from Warton : 
“ As slow he wends in museful mood [mud ?] 
Near the rush’d marge of Charwell’s flood ;” 
or from a Sunday-school hymn-book : 
“ When from the chambers of the E(a)sT 
His morning race becins, 
He never tires nor stops to REST, 
But round the world he suin(e)s ;”” 
or from Falconer : 
“ Till, in a fated hour, on Thracea’s coast 
She saw her lover’s lifeless body tossed [toast ?].”’ 
Emerson’s faith, he says, was early a rope: 
‘The sun set, but set not his hope ; 
Stars rose, his faith was earlier up ;” 





and he is deservedly severe on the nauseating New Eng- 
land cockneyism, which he exemplifies from Mr, Whittier 
and Mr. Longfellow, of rhyming abroad and Lord, gone and 
horn, and the like. Mr. Longfellow he likewise accuses of | 
having “ laid himself out in Chippeway, with a hero whose | 
name, Hiawatha, a Chippeway cannot pronounce, and a | 
versification not adapted to the language,” and gives as evi- 
dence the line 
“« * Here the squirrel adjidaumo ;’ 

where mo (nasalized like French mon) is the accented | 
syllable, while dau (au for Italian @) is unaccented; the | 
nasal occurs in the two following, where the final @ (French 
é) is distinctly accented : 

“** Now he said to the kenozha [long-snouted] 

To the pike, the maskinozha’ ” [big long-snouted]. 
Occasionally, however, his puritanism leads him into stu- 
pidity, as when he arbitrarily asserts that in the following | 
stanza from Coleridge, “den-yizg is used as a dissyllable, | 
and d-ying is used as a monosyllable, like ing’ for jingle,” | 
on no other ground than that, in point of rhyme collocation, | 
the stanza is a variation from the form of the poem : | 

“ Of transient joys that ask no sTING 

From jealous fears or coy denying, 


But born beneath love’s brooding wing, 

And into tenderness soon dy1NnG.” 
The book concludes with some eight-lined unrhymed stanzas | 
designed to show, apparently, how easily one may write | 
rhyming nonsense without recurring to the poetic license of | 
allowable rhymes. The volume, as we have said, is hand- | 
somely printed, and a curious example of wasted ingenuity. | 


Footprints of Life; or, Faith and Nature Reconciled. By | 
Philip Harvey, M.D. New York: Samuel R. Wells. | 
1868.—This is a praiseworthy but rather dull attempt to | 
put biology into blank-verse, and at the same time, as the | 
author tells us, 





oe « “tony 
With Nature’s shell symphonious to amuse 
And cheer his solitude.” 
Perhaps he succeeded ; if he is fond of solitude he certainly 
adopted the best possible means of securing it. 
Alleghania ; or, Praises of American Heroes. By Christo- 
pher Laomedon Pindar. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1868.—Says Mr. Pindar in his charming preface: “I 


| that is excellent in woman, but her surroundings are uncon- 


The spirit of cheerfulness and simple-hearted good nature 
which pervades Zhe Butterfly Hunters would alone suffice 
to render it agreeable to young readers who sympathize 
with the pursuits its describes, and who cannot fail to be 


willingly led by pleasant paths to studies as attractive as 
they are useful. 


One Day’s Weaving does not give us a very pleasant notion 
of the domestic circle under aunt and uncle Whitmore’s 
hospitable roof. They are good, kind people themselves, 
but all the others seem to be at cross purposes, and the 
only truly lovable person in the book finds herself incompe- 
tent to influence the perverse natures surrounding her. Car- 
men, whom by‘courtesy we must call the young heroine, is 
a life-like character. She possesses the elements of all 


genial, and her guides injudicious and tyrannical. Those in 
authority over her are persons who think that children are 
only to be cured of faults by making them severely feel the 
ill consequences that attend them, and who hold that errors 
encountered with reason and kindness are of unceasing 
duration ; so poor Carmen’s one fault is visited with ex- 
treme severity, and although it deserves condemnation, the 
atonement is bitterly prolonged. The book can scarcely 
be said to belong to nursery literature, but rather to a class 
of stories for young people who have neared maturity. 

Ragged Dick presents a phase of New York life worthy 
the attention of philanthropists and those whose love of 
children makes them desire to keep the little ones from a 
knowledge of evil, and of those sins from which certain mis- 
ery ensues. The story of Dick and his adventures is full 
of interest, and although many of the events are of every- 
day occurrence, they are none the less true and striking, and 
the moral lesson they convey is by no means lessened by 
our familiarity with the subject. 

Ffolidays at Roselands will rather perplex than interest 
young readers. The whole story relates to a trial of strength 
between a father and his child ; the father requiring that 
his daughter should read aloud to him on a Sunday a book 
which she considers profane—that is, not of a religious char- 
acter—and she resolutely refuses the obedience which he is 
inclined to enforce. The situations naturally give occasion 
for his overflowings of ill-temper and tyranny, and his child 
becomes less his pupil than his victim. It is difficult to say 
whether the book is intended as a lesson to parents or to 
their children ; Elsie’s fault scarcely merits the great pun- 
ishment which is meted out to her, and her persistent obsti- 
nacy is inconsistent with her great love for her father, the 
struggle is unnatural and the sufferings of both parties 
greatly exaggerated. This prolonged martyrdom, extend- 
ing over more than three hundred pages, and the apparent 
desire to regulate unimportant acts by great moral laws, 
render the book unnecessarily wearisome. 

Without altogether adopting the maxim of Mr. Bays, 
that “the only thing a plot is good for is to bring in fine 
things,” “ Oliver Optic” has made a most pleasant and 


already perceive some prowling pirate of letters trying to| humorous narration the vehicle for conveying much solid 
sink me at the very outset. On his blood-red flag I read | information on matters of very great interest to the young 
these startling words : ‘What an Irving and Bancroft have | Student of history, at the same time that the scenes and 
narrated in brilliant prose, what a Bryant and a Halleck | characters described in the little story have such an air of 


have sung in melodious verse, what even a Byron has im- 


mortalized in many a glowing rhyme—too daring stripling |", and the personages such evident copies from nature, 
forbear to pollute !” Notwithstanding the blood-red flag | that many young readers will recognize in the lads on board 


and the piracy, this reads on the whole like sensible advice. 
But Mr. Pindar declines to be sunk. “ Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, however,” he continues, in a strain of noble de- 
fiance, “I have been gifted by nature with a peculiar attri- 
bute. The more I am opposed, the bolder and more deter- 
mined I become” [a peculiarity, he might have added, 
which he shares with that admirable animal the donkey]. 
“Were it not for the bitter remarks bestowed on some of my 
earlier verses, I should probably have never written another 
line. But out of pure spite for these unsparing grandees, I 
felt it a most agreeable labor to continue cultivating the 
Muses.” Under these circumstances, in the face of this 
menace, what is a conscientious but mortal critic to do? 
Unhappy pirate! We shudder and forbear. 


I. Farming for Boys. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 
—ll. The Butterfly Hunters. By Helen S. Conant. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 
Lynde Palmer. 
hoop & Sherwood. 
Alger, Fr. Boston: Loring. 1868.—V. Holidays at Rose- 
lands. By Martha Farquharson. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1868.—VI. Dikes & Ditches. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1868.—The period of midsummer 
holiday is particularly well chosen for the publication of a 
book like Farming for Boys, the purpose of which is to en- 
courage in the young a taste for agricultural pursuits, prac- 
tical and theoretical. The author truly says that “the 
charm of city life has been unduly magnified, while the 
greater one of country life has been overlooked ;” and the 
moral and intellectual dignity of the agriculturist is too fre- 
quently ignored in the race for wealth. In the work before 
us the advantage of a country life is most attractively set 
forth, and we are shown how small a quantity of human 
labor bestowed upon a soil to which nature has been 
bountiful is adequate for man’s existence ; and that, without 
degradation to his position and consideration, he may, in 
his retirement, “see the stir of the great Babel and not feel 


Troy: Moore & Nims ; New York: Wyn- 


the crowd,” and find honorable employment and satisfactory | deal of care, some of his lines are musical, and he is not 
revenue in devoting his time to the original occupation of afraid of grappling with abstract themes— 


the heroes and patriarchs of remote antiquity. 


1868.—J//. One Day’s Weaving. By linguist would.inevitably blunder, and her facility of expres- 


1868.—/V. Ragged Dick. By Horatio|™any respects superior to that which served as its model. 


| distinct reality, the incidents and adventures are so amus- 


of the Academy ship likenesses to some of their companions, 
and rejoice in the triumphant victory of one of their number 
over a very tiresome pedagogue, whose knowledge of Greek 
excels that of navigation, and who endeavors to enforce 
discipline even at the risk of sacrificing human life. 


Mad on Purpose: A Comedy. Translated from the Italian 
of Baron Cosenza. By Miss Kate Field. New York. 1868.— 
The faculty of imparting a certain charm to mere trifles is 
possessed in an eminent degree by women of talent and 
taste, and is one which never stood Miss Field in better stead 
than in her present rendering of Baron Cosenza’s Italian 
comedy. To say that the translation is equal to the orig- 
inal would be to show a poor appreciation of this clever 
young lady’s merits. Her thorough knowledge of the 
Italian language makes her familiar with all the quaint 
phrases and technical minutiz over which a less experienced 





sion has enabled her to produce a pleasing little comedy, in 


The work of translation is generally ill-requited, and Miss 
Field possesses talent worthy of higher employment ; but 
personal regard for the gifted artist, whose friendship she 
enjoyed, induced her to bestow time and pains upon a work 
which derives its principal interest from association with 
Ristori’s name, and with on of those graceful acts of kind- 
ness which the now unrivalled queen of tragedy delighted 
|to perform. This piece is worth the attention of our own 
comedians, and we would suggest to the young ladies 
|and gentlemen who have imbibed the private theatrical 
| mania that it is far more likely to meet their requirements, 
; and would be more acceptable to their audience, than many 
| of the worn-out plays which they delight to enact. 
Poems. By Burr Griswold Hosmer. Cambridge: Riverside 
| Press. 1868.—Mr. Hosmer’s poetry is such as most men of 
| ordinary talents and culture might have written, but such as 
| no man of ordinary judgement would have gone to the ex- 
pense of printing. His few ideas are handled with a great 











all of which should be set to his credit ; but we have looked 
in vain through his book for any evidence that he is the pro- 
mised poet of the future. He certainly sets very little store 
by rhyme and rhythm and the ordinary adornments of 
verse ; spells Then and Now in capitals, and seems in- 
clined to celebrate himself, and to combine the various vir- 
tues of Titman and Whitcomb, between whom he has 
struck a judicious mean. But on the whole he discourages 
us. We begin to fear that the promised poet will never 
turn up at all, and that we shall have to be content with 
Tennyson and Browning and Dr. Holland for a few years 
longer. 
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The Globe Bulwer: A Strange Story, and The Haunted and the 
Haunters. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Pp. xii., 390, 
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ag es Wilde. By Mrs. M. Jeanie Mallary. S iv., 295. 1868. 
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TABLE-TALK. 
HE metric system, whatever may be done about it by 
Congress, has been dropped for the present by Parlia- 
ment, the House of Commons having passed the second 
reading with an understanding that the bill shall go no fur- 
ther. The apprehension—as stated by Zhe Atheneum, which 
probably knows how to estimate the stupid objection of the 
Briton to change, however great the attendant benefits—is 
that if a bill should pass “ enforcing this change while peo- 
ple are all hot about the Irish Church and the rest of the 
reform bills, there may arise a short period of strife, and 
the necessity of dead-lettering a law.” Our contemporary 
seems to consider the measure both hopeless and undesira- 
ble, and, as to its own position, it humorously adds, “As soon 
as we scent a metre, we shall mill a metre, hack at a metre, 
and kill a metre,”—which last, indeed, seems not un- 
likely of success in a community whose highest intelli- 
gence, after a vast deal of discussion in the matter of rail- 
way conveniences, finds itself unable to devise means of 
connection between passengers and the engine-driver, and 
in which the conservative instinct addresses itself to oppos- 
ing such innovations as the checking of trunks or sheltering 
the engine-men against the weather. So it would seem 
that the world-wide uniformity of weights and measures that 
we have heard so much about, lately—whatever may befall 
the coinage—is to be excluded from the dominions on which 
the sun never sets. 
THE Lonc IsLaAND HisrorIcaL SociEty’s fifth annual 
report gives evidence of gratifying growth and powers of 
usefulness. Before the close of the year the membership of 
the society is likely to reach the number—one thousand— 
which was originally proposed, while the increase in its 
means, museum, collections, etc., has been constant and 
rapid. The number of papers read before the society and 
its departments—on subjects connected with Americar and 
European history, our national resources, explorations at 
home and abroad, on topics of natural history, science, etc., 
etc.—was thirty-three. The library has grown, chiefily 
through gifts, by the addition of 1,835 bound volumes and 
1,826 pamphlets ; beside which a union has been effected 
with the Kings County Medical Society by which numerous 
costly works of medical science have been added to the 
library ; and there are also valuable unpublished collec- 
tions, such as the Revolutionary letters, including the valua- 
ble correspondence of Henry Laurens, which we described 
at the time of its purchase. Additions not less important 
have been made to the museum of natural history. Of the 





“ Fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute ;”’— 


first volume of the society’s publications we spoke at length 
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not long ago; the second, containing the descriptions and 
documents connected with the Battle of Long Island, is well 
advanced, the literary work having been completed as well 
as most of the engravings. 


Mr. Epwarp D. NeiLtt—known among students of 


American history for his excellent little work entitled 


Terra Maria, which has been the occasion of a feud now 
pending between Zhe Atheneum onthe one side and on the 
other the entire body of patriotic Marylanders, who feel 
themselves aggrieved at that journal’s estimates of their 
state from the days of Lord Baltimore down through the 
colonial times to our own,—Mr. Neill, while searching the 


early records and manuscript treasures of the Library of | 


Congress for the material of his former book, found much 


that bears upon other chapters of history. Of this sort | 


were the minutes and transactions of the great London cor- 
poration called the Virginia Company, written by its own 
secretaries, and covering the period from 1619 to its dissolu- 
tion. Satisfied of their historical value, Mr. Neill now 
memorializes Congress offering, “ without pecuniary compen- 
sation, to annotate and prepare the manuscripts for publi- 
cation, under the direction of the librarian of Congress, pro- 


vided he is authorized to employ two copyists, each at $80 


per month, for a period not exceeding twelve months, and 
has a small sum appropriated for necessary stationery and 
contingent expenses.” The records will fill about a thou- 
sand octavo pages. And the specimen pages, abounding in 
notes rather more voluminous than the text and giving evi- 
dence of diligent and diversified historical research, afford 
ample proof that the position Mr. Neill proposes for him- 
self will be no sinecure. In comparison with the value of 
the work promised on these easy terms, the expenditure is 
little more than nominal. The money scarcely could, and 
certainly would not, be more profitably appropriated. 
Messrs, J. B. Lippincott & Co.—who have recently is- 
sued the tenth volume of Chaméers’s Encyclopedia, which 
contains the supplement concluding that valuable work, 
also the second series of Mr. Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages—announce as in the press Chavasse’s Ad- 


vice toa Wife on the Management of her own Health and on | 


the Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to Preg- 
nancy, Labor, and Suckling, with an introductory chapter es- 
pecially addressed to a young wife, by Pye Henry Chavasse ; 
The Sure Resting Place, being selected Sayings of Our Lord Fe- 
sus Christ, arranged as a Manual of Faith and Practice; The 
History of Art, by Professor Wilhelm Lubke, translated by 
F. E. Bunnett, with 415 illustrations ; 4 Hand-book of Vac- 
cination, by Edward C. Seaton, M.D., medical inspector to 
the Privy Council. The same house has also commenced 
the publication, under the general head of Zippincott’s Boys’ 
Globe Library, of a series of standard books, partly old fa- 
vorites of boyhood, partly new books, in which late events 
and the enlightenment which science and travel have given 
will be prominent. The volumes now ready, and which 
may be taken as a sample of the series, are Sanford 
and Merton and Robinson Crusoe, each with six steel plates 
printed in colors, 

Mr. JAMES MILLER is about to publish, from advance 
sheets, Mr. Henry Kingsley’s Stretton, 


PROFESSOR WHITNEY, who has recently returned from 
a geological survey of California, is engaged upon a 
volume to be entitled 7%e Vosemite Gift-Book. twill bean 
edition de luxe, being illustrated with maps and photographic 
views, and but 250 copies being printed. 


Tue REV. J. C. FLETCHER, who returns within a fortnight 
to Brazil, has been desired by the educationists of that 
country to procure for them the reports of superintendents 
of public instruction and other documents descriptive of our 
school system. He asks that duplicate sets of these may 
be sent for him to Messrs. A. S, Barnes & Co., one to be 
delivered to the Emperor Dom Pedro II., who is personally 
interested in the matter, the other for the Committee of 
Public Instruction. 


THE CHILDREN’S GUEST. 


When the early stars are twinkling, 
And the children leave their play, 
When the darkness, like a curtain, 
Shuts out the cares of day, 
In walks a quaint old fellow 
Whose footsteps make no sound, 
And all among the little folks 
The sand-man goes his round. 


Oh! wondrous grains he scatters, 
Like a sower as he goes ; 

But where he lurks in the daylight 
Not anybody knows. 

Perhaps he helps the fairies 
To gather sunny gleams 

And buttercups and dewdrops, 
To make our happy dreams. 


How he sets the eyes a-blinking ! 
Then a sudden silence falls, 
And “‘it ’s bed-time ! bed-time !”” 
The cheery cricket calls ; 
And sleepy heads are nodding 
With courtesy profound, 
Bidding “ good-night” to the sand-man 
Who goes upon his round ! 
GerorcE Cooper. 
A CORRESPONDENT of Zhe London Morning Post appears 
to find the attire of a certain class of fair Parisians deeply 
interesting. He says that “ the luxury of imperial Paris 
in dress and jewellery has now thoroughly possessed Ma- 
bille, and the two contending modes of short dresses and 
long trains have bellicosely entered into the arena of this 


1 
' great milliner’s tournament. You may witness the long 
trailing pink satin robe sweeping the pebbled pathway in 
, voluminous luxuriance, and, side by side with the princesses 
| of courtly trains, little shrimps of women, whose costumes 
show the outlines of their somewhat diminutive forms, limp 
along in high-heeled boots. Over the tight dress a series of 
| broad sashes, fearfully and wonderfully winding about the 
_ body, centre themselves in a sort of true-lover’s knot pre- 
cisely where the lady may be supposed to find the medium 
‘for reposing. The head-dress of the female aristocracy 
who visit Mabille can only be brought up to their present 
state of elaborate conceits by an artist’s hand.” 
| WHEN the welcome tidings of Dr. Livingstone’s safety re- 
lieved the public of the apprehension that another illustri- 
ous name had been added to the long roll of martyrs who 
have fallen in the cause of science, the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung offered some extremely sensible suggestions on 
the subject of African exploration which deserve general at- 
‘tention. It pointed out how easily he could have become a 
victim to the same temerity which has resulted in the death 
,of so many intrepid travellers. Dr. Livingstone was also 
suffered to venture into the interior of a barbarous re- 
gion without sufficient protection, a danger which might 
always be avoided by proper precautions. If the interests 
of Christianity or of geographical knowledge require that 
we should gain a thorough acquaintance with Central Africa, 
‘the dictates of humanity demand no less that this object 
should be reached with a minimum risk to life. For this 
reason, the Augsburg journal thinks it unpardonable, even 
criminal, to send men singly, or inadequately protected, to 
encounter unknown perils. It suggests that the scientific 
bodies and governments which aspire to advance science 
should make provision commensurate with the difficulties 
and dangers inseparable from all such undertakings, and not 
expose explorers wantonly to destruction. They should fit 
them out with a regular military escort, abundantly supplied 
with arms, provisions, goods, money, etc., etc. We know 
that this proposition may appear at the first glance extrava- 
gant, but a little reflection will show that the idea is not 
only perfectly right, but entirely practicable of execution. 
It is well known that few, if any, of those African chiefs can 
muster more than from five to ten thousand effective or 
| partially armed followers—generally not more than half 
that force. The question then presents itself whether a 
| few companies of troops, composed of picked men, who have 
| seen service under the tropics, and are commanded by offi- 
cers trained in Algiers or India, would find it more difficult to 
overcome the opposition whicha few thousand blacks might 
offer than Cortez and Pizarro encountered in conquering the 
ten times more powerful and warlike Mexican and Peruvian 
hosts which resisted their advance? It is barely possible 
that some of the Mohammedan Africans may be armed with 
fire-arms, but the difference between the European breech- 
loaders and their antiquated pieces would be at least as 
great as that between the arquebuses of the Spaniards and 
the lances and arrows of their foes. The result of any such 
encounter can hardly be doubted. As regards the march 
itself, the Augsburg paper anticipates all objections by 
asking why a military column, equipped and provisioned in 
accordance with the latest modern improvements, should 
not be able to advance rapidly in regions which have been 
traversed for centuries by ordinary caravans? The same au- 
thority further suggests that expeditions of this kind might be 
used to bore artesian wells in those desert localities where 
the nature of the soil promises success. These wells might 
then be fortified as posts, and in this manner be turned to 
excellent account in gaining the confidence and good will of 
the natives. The leaders of these exploring parties should 
also be specially instructed to cultivate friendly relations 
with the African chiefs, and they could hardly fail in this, 
for few human beings are so ignorant as not to understand 
their material interests. It would not take long to teach 
the blacks to balance the chances of a tolerably fair barter 
against the chances of battle, and todiscover that amicable 
intercourse with the strangers was preferable to a contact 
with breech-loaders, revolvers, and howitzers. With the 
olive branch in one hand and the sword in the other, even 
if the chiefs should remain blind to the prospective advan- 
tages of civilization and Christianity, the road would be won- 
derfully smoothed. The artesian wells alone would proba- 
bly suffice to lay the foundations for a lasting evtente cordiale 
and African popularity. As to the expense of such expedi- 
tions, the Augsburg journal admits that it might be very 
heavy, but more than one scientific association or govern- 
ment should contribute toward its equipment. A single 
expedition, thus organized, might reasonably expect to 
reach results utterly unattainable to isolated enterprise, and 
without any unusual risks. 


LIEUTENANT WARREN’S recent return to the Holy Land 
to renew his researches was the occasion of a meeting of 
the Palestine Exploration Society, at which the Archbishop 
of York, Dean Stanley, and others dwelt upon the progress 
made hitherto and the promise of the work for the future. 
About the entire scene of the Bible history is diffused im- 
penetrable obscurity. Tradition and speculation and monk- 
ish legend and credulity have so overlaid it that an immense 
mass of error has still to be cleared away before a founda- 
tion can be made ready on which to build up truth. “We 
have,” to use words which we find in the published report 
of the meeting, “‘to apply the patient habits and scientific 
methods of modern study and observation to the investiga- 
tion of these ancient cities and landscapes and this historic 








soil, with the hope that some substantial addition will 





thereby be made to our knowledge of the past and to the 
literary criticism of ancient history.”” Dr. Edward Robin- 
son, a countryman of our own, was the first to awaken the 
interest in the subject which led to the establishment of the 
exploration fund. He found traces of ancient sites em- 
bedded in the speech of the common people, and was able 
to identify many of the scenes of Jewish history by the 
names by which they are still called by the Arab wanderers. 
In 1840, Majors Robe, Scott, and Wilbraham, with a corps 
of engineers, made a partial survey of the country, and 
Lieutenant Symonds executed a trigonometrical survey of a 
great part of Judea and the plain of Esdraelon, and ascer- 
tained the remarkable difference of level between the Dead 
Sea and the Lake of Tiberias on one hand and the Medi- 
terranean on the other. Since then many travellers have 
continued their researches with various incomplete results, 
from the Rev. Henry Tristram’s investigations into the flora 
and fauna of the Lebanon to M. de Sauley’s hasty infer- 
ences about the Dead Sea and his more satisfactory jour- 
ney during the present decade. But it is still true, as the 
Archbishop of York said at the meeting on Thursday, that 
it is a shame and a reproach to Christendom that: the land 
of the Bible should be so little known as to its geography, 
its natural history, its archeology, and all that science and 
literature can most desire to know as to the cradle of our 
civilization and our faith. Only enough has been done to 
show how well future research may be rewarded. The ac- 
tual explorations have been confined to the capital, and 
some data have been procured for determining several of 
the sites of ancient buildings. The streets of the ancient 
city have been reached, drains, passages, and reservoirs 
laid bare, and some of the features of the original Temple- 
hill have been discovered. In the valley of Kedron the 
well of Job was sounded to the depth of a hundred feet, 
and a broad causeway was found between Zion and Moriah, 
built up arch upon arch like the Roman viaducts still exist- 
ing in the Campagna. But the chief discovery was one 
single work of ancient art—the seal of ‘“‘ Haggai, the son of 
Shebaniah,” supposed to be as early as the time of Ezra, 
and with an inscription in the ancient Samaritan character. 
This, with a few coins and fragments of pottery, is all that 
the excavations have yielded as yet. In the valleys of 
Kedron and the Tyropcean a succession of shafts had shown 
how far beneath the present surface lay the ancient level, 
and how the description of Josephus might have been lite- 
rally true, and the view from the battlements of the ancient 
city before its ruins had choked the valley may have been 
the giddy height the historian tells of. Small as the results 
may have been hitherto, there is yet room for hope that the 
site of Jerusalem may still yield historical treasures not in- 
ferior to those of Pompeii. Already they have laid the 
foundations for the archzology of the holy city, and they 
promise to correct the false impressions of tradition and to 
restore the true geography. Already monkish geography, 
which is nearly all we still have of Palestine, has got addi- 
tional discredit thrown upon it, and, as Dean Stanley said 
at the meeting, “the reputation of our old friend Josephus 
has been considerably rehabilitated.” At any rate, the ex- 
plorations are likely to be continued under the charge of an 
able and zealous agent. With £300 a month Lieutenant 
Warren thinks he can push on the work, and when lovers 
of literature, science, and history are alike appealed to this 
can scarcely fail him. 

Tue prediction which we hazarded in 7he Round Table 
of the 27th ult. about England’s early interference in Afghan 
affairs bids fair to be fulfilled even sooner than we had ex- 
pected. It seems that, simultaneously with the news of 
the fall of Bokhara, the British government received des- 
patches from India in relation to the progress of Russian 
intrigues in Afghanistan, where the struggle between Azim- 
Khan, the de facto, and Shir-Ali, the legitimate ruler, in- 
clines in favor of the former. The latter, who is the son 
and heir of the late Dost Mahommed, has been recognized by 
England, while his opponent courts the alliance of the 
Czar. Several letters have appeared in the Anglo-Indian 
papers from persons who know Azim-Khan’s sentiments 
well, and all agree in representing him as bitterly hostile to 
the British. He has never got over his imprisonment, and 
vows to be revenged for it. Under these circumstances the 
interference of England in behalf of Shir-Ali has become 
an imperative necessity. The ministerial Morning Herald, 
at London, advocates, therefore, a vigorous and prompt 
policy. It says it is high time for England to abandon her 
inaction, for if she does not take part in the struggle, Rus- 
sia will. To wait until a stable government is established 
would be folly, and the safety of India demands that Shir- 
Ali should be supported before the odds against him be- 
come too great. What still further complicates the Afghan 
crisis is that Abdul Rhaman, Azim-Khan’s powerful ne- 
phew, has declared against both rivals, and aspires to rule 
Kabul himself. 

The Cretan has also made its appearance in London, and, 
as with us, is published in the interest of the insurgents. The 
British government have issued a blue book on Cretan af- 
fairs, but it contains nothing new on the subject. 

THE great popularity which M. de Lesseps’s undertaking 
enjoys in France may be inferred from the Suez Canal 
Shareholders’ meeting held at Paris on the 2d ult. Hall 
Herz was crowded to suffocation—a thing never known to 
have occurred before on such an occasion—and the hold 
which the project has taken on the nation was apparent from 
the mixed character of the audience. The temper of the 





assembl manifested itself in the loud acclamations which 
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greeted the entrance of the trustees. The statement of M- 
de Lesseps, who is a very pleasing public speaker, was 
looked for with the liveliest interest, and the disappoint- 
ment was extreme when it appeared that he could not be 
personally present. The reading of the report was repeat- 
edly interrupted by bursts of hearty applause. Every 
proposition of the trustees was unanimously agreed to. 
The main question was, of course, the progress of the work, 
Of the 74 millions of cubic metres of earth to be raised 
53+ millions have been removed, which still leaves 39} mil- 
lions more. The monthly excavations at first amounted to 
1} millions of cubic metres, but since April last twelve more 
steam-engines have been. put on and the apparatus has been 
so much improved that the work now advances far more 
rapidly. The shareholders were assured that the main salt 
water canal would be completed in October next, and the 
prospects that this promise will be fulfilled seem excellent. 
The greatest drawback has been the withdrawal of the Fel- 
lahs furnished by the Viceroy of Egypt, whom it was neces- 
sary to replace by engines of 10,000 horse-power and 12,000 
free laborers. The total number of men now at work is 
30,000, and hence arose the necessity of a new loan of 100 
millions of francs in September last. But owing to the 
financial depression only 30 millions of the obligations were 
realized at that time, and these appear hitherto to have 
sufficed to meet all demands. To realize the remaining 70 
millions of francs to the best advantage a lottery scheme 
has been adopted under the Emperor’s personal protection. 
Since September the canal already does a considerable 
business. The Anglo-Indian steamship lines, the Austrian 





Lloyd, and the Marseilles Messageries have increased the 
international trade passing over Suez wonderfully, and 
there is every prospect that M. de Lesseps’s wildest expec- 
tations will be realized. Perhaps his shareholders may 
prove even more fortunate than those of the Atlantic Cable 
in their investment. 

THE new press law is making great changes in Parisian 
journalism. The Patrie and E£tendard find themselves 
crippled by reduced incomes, and the Ziderté is offered for 
sale. But, onthe other hand, there has been a crop of new 
journals, such as the Lanterne, Pilori, and the Union Liberale. 
More are projected. Mme. Sand will edit a weekly journal 
to be called the Franc Parleur ; Victor Hugo a sheet em 
titled the Sinai ; Alphonse Karr will revive the Guégs ; the 
Petit Figaro is illustrated by Doré, Tony Johannot, and 
Gill, and will also contain sketches from the collection of Ga- 
varni. Beside these, there are several new weekly reviews 
to fill,the place of the Courrier du Dimanche and Revue 
Nationale. MM. Pelletan and Lavertujon have issued Za 
Tribune ; M. Henri Brisson, formerly of the Revue Nationale, 
now publishes La Revue Politique; and there is also a Cour- 
rier de ?Intérieur, among whose editors are MM. Jules 
Simon, Assolant, and About. 

M. RocHeErort’s Zanterne, mentioned above, and about 
which so much has been said of late, is a thing almost unique 
in journalism, and has at once made its way into every 
library of Paris, though it is scarcely possible that the police 
will long suffer it to live. Those anxious to know more of 
its peculiarly French audacity and bitterness may find in 
The Atheneum of the 2oth ult. three columns of description, 
from which a good idea of it may be obtained. Of its editor 
this critic remarks that among contemporary French satirical 
writers M. Rochefort “has the sharpest and deepest sting. 
His weapon is cold and glittering. He is pitiless and plain- 
spoken, He conveys to his reader his sense of enjoyment 
when he is using the scalping-knife. He delights 
to pin a ridiculous something upon a man’s coat; to stab 
with a mot; to strip artfully-clothed deeds and things, and 
discover the mean motive of that which the blind world 
has agreed to call a noble action.” A formidable person, 
truly, but one whom in the interest of public morality we 
cannot, without a second thought, wish suppressed. With 
the new journal, satirical rather than comic, like Za Zan- 
terne and The Tomahawk, it is not always easy to draw the 
line between righteous indignation and maliciousness or 
cruelty, But in this country, where the health of the body 
politic just now needs the use of the probe and the scalpel 
quite as much as salves or lotions, it is a more serious 
thing than superficial observers suppose that we have yet 
found no man possessed at once of the skill and the self- 
restraint to use weapons of this sort both wholesomely and 
so dextrously ag to command popular admiration, 


Or all new French publications, however, none will afford 
more gratification to persons interested in any branch of 
continental literature than La Revue Bibliographique Uni- 
verselle, This is published about the middle of each month 
—in order, we suppose, to give time for the appearance of 
the leading monthly publications, of which it gives full in- 
dexes—by the Société Bibliographique. It contains, also, 
complete bibliographical lists of Continental and English 
publications of merit; literary intelligence; correspon- 
dence ; and is, in fine, much what Zhe Athenaum would be 
if it addressed itself only to bibliographers. Possessed of 
this comprehensive guide, one may rest in the assurance, 
such is its exhaustiveness, that no valuable work can be 
published abroad without his hearing of it. Its critical 
temper and acumen are admirable, and its perusal is not 
less entertaining than instructive. 

ADMIRERS of Mmes. de Staél and Récamier—and those 
of the latter have of late become very numerous in America— 
will be glad to learn, as we dofrom the review just described, 
that the Baron de Gerando has just published a volume of 





inedited letters and biographical memoirs of these distin- 
guished women. For this task he was especially qualified 
by reason of his father’s intimacy with Mme. Récamier, a 
friendship to which he also was admitted. Thus he has 
been enabled to accompany the letters with an interesting 
and valuable commentary. 


TALLEYRAND’s memoirs—about whose early publication 
some uncertainty has existed, notwithstanding the announce- 
ment of its postponement—are positively to be withheld. 
The publication of what purported to be an extract from 
them has drawn from MM. Chatelain and Paul Andral, the 
legatees of the memoirs, a card stating that the pretended 
extract was a forgery; that by the terms of M. de Talley- 
rand’s instructions the volume in question cannot be print- 
ed for twenty years to come; that the manuscript remains 
sealed in the hands of the notary ; and that no copy exists. 


HAIDENROESLEIN. 
(FROM GOETHE.) 
Saw a boy a roselet growing, 
Roselet on the heather ! 
So sweet, so fresh, at day-dawn glowing ; 
He quickly ran to see it blowing 
And viewed it o’er with pleasure. 
Little, little, red, red rose, 
Roselet on the heather ! 


I’ll pluck thee, then the wild boy cries, 
Roselet on the heather ! 
I’ll prick thee, then the rose replies ; 
I was not born to be thy prize, 
As thou’lt remember ever ! 
Little, little, red, red rose, 
Roselet on the heather ! 


The wild boy grasped the hapless flower, 
Roselet on the heather ! 

Poor rose resists with all her power, 

But sinking, feebly, fainter, lower, 
Crumbled all together. 
Poor little, red, red rose, 
Roselet on the heather? 


InpIAN philologists will be gratified to learn that the 
first part of Dr. Leitner’s work on Zhe Races and Languages 
of Dardistan (Lahore ; London: Triibner & Co.) has been 
received in Europe. It fills a space hitherto vacant in 
linguistics and ethnology. This German savant has suc- 
ceeded in mastering and scientifically systematizing what 
neither English travellers nor English residents in Northern 
India have yet been able to do—the languages, customs, 
and manners of the mountain tribes in the Western Hima- 
laya. The first scholar who gave us some authentic infor- 
mation about the many languages of Sanscrit origin spoken 
in that region was likewise a German, Dr. Trumpp. He 
described the language of the so-called “ Kafirs,” which he 
had acquired from several members of that secluded race 
expressly brought from their mountain home for this pur- 
pose. He published the result of his investigation in Zhe 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol. X1X., pages 1-26) 
and in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft(Vol. XX, pages 377-418). The language of these Kafirs 
was shown to be of decidedly Sanscrit origin, and to possess 
all the characteristics of the idioms descended from it. Very 
remarkable is the circumstance that, for example, some 
forms of conjugation of the substantive verb /o de should 
agree with the Latin ¢e¢ sum—sum, 1am: tu sis, thou art. 
The work of Dr. Leitner connects with that of Dr Trumpp. 
Dardistan lies northwest of Cashmere, and is inhabited by 
different tribes—the Tshilasis, Ghilghits, Astéris, Kadshu- 
nis, Aruijas, etc., of whom hitherto almost nothing was 
known, The name of the Darders (Darada in Sanscrit) 
was, however, already familiar to the ancient Greeks, It is 
the home of Herodotus’s gold ants, and reputed to abound 
in gold. Dr. Leitner, the rector of the government High 
School at Lahore, in the Punjaub, the former capital of the 
Sikh empire, was employed to study linguistically and ethno- 
graphically Cashmere and the adjoining Dardistan during a 
three months’ leave of absence in the fall of 1866, and he 
publishes the results of his scientific exploration in the pres- 
ent work, 

ORIGINAL literary monuments written in the Pali lan- 
guage, used by the Buddhists in their sacred books, are ex- 
ceedingly rare in Europe, the French Imperial Library and 
the Royal one at Copenhagen being the only establishments 
that possess a series of MSS, in that tongue, This extreme 
scarcity is owing to the great reluctance the Buddhist 
priests evince to entrust their religious writings to Europe- 
ans, or to allow them to copy them, but two years ago the 
Imperial Library succeeded in purchasing a series of MSS, 
of this kind, valuable on account not only of the number of 
volumes, but also of the contents, which are extremely cu- 
rious. Nevertheless, the great Buddhist collection called 
Tripitaka (the ‘Triple Basket) was only represented by a few 
fragments of this first acquisition, This chasm has now 
happily been filled up by Mgr. Bigandet, Bishop of Ran- 
goon, who, aware of the value these works must have for 
Orientalists, has succeeded in obtaining from the Birman 
monarch, as a present to the Emperor of the French, a com- 
plete copy of the whole collection, consisting of twenty-eight 
volumes. The text is written with a sharp point on palm 
leaves in Birman characters; and the binding is not less 
curious, the sides being of wood painted and gilt. One of 
the works is the Kamavacca, written in old Palicharacters : 
here each of the leaves is bordered with figures and orna- 
ments in red on a gold ground. This the Emperor has 





placed in the Imperial Library. 





A JAPANESE novelist is said to have recently completed 
a story of 106 volumes, which it took 38 years to publish. 


This may perhaps be intended as a satire on the fashion 
which has come again in vogue in Europe to issue novels 
as bulky as those of Calprénéde, Mdlle. de Scudéry, and ot 


Richardson, The voluminous Japanese’s name is Kioyte 
Bakin, 
HALF-WAY. 


Ture days he sailed to the Northward, 
Young Harold, the Norseland king, 
Then loosed a keen-eyed raven 
And followed it on the wing. 


“ Behold !” he cried to the sailors, 
** Not yet half-way are we, 

For you see the keen-eyed raven 
Tracks backward over the sea.”” 


And so to the northward farther 
He pierced the fitful mist ; 

Then perched once more a raven, 
Unhooded, on his wrist. 


And the wildered bird went soaring 
Where the sight could scarce discern ; 
Then poised on its wing a moment, 
It flew out of sight astern. 


Then cried he aloud to the sailors, 
** Not yet half-way are we, 

_For the keen-eyed raven seeth 
What the nearest land may be.’’ 


Still to the North ! and darker 
A cloud grew up before, 

When he loosed another raven, 
And watched it swoop and soar. 


All eyes were strained to the utmost, 
And when, but the merest spec, 
They saw it start for the northward, 
Each knee was bent to the deck. 


“To the northward,” cried young Harold, 
**To the northward go we then, 

For the land we seek is the nearest 
In the raven’s sharper ken !” 





Half-way to the restful Haven ! 
Ah! what can token it all? 

What hour is the sign for mortal 
To part that shadowy pall? 


And have we a keen-eyed birdling 
In the little wee thing we love, 

To trust to the sky of angels 
That beckon it oft above? 


And anon it seems like departing, 
When we lose it through our tears, 

But again it stoops o’er our pathway, 
And we live with it back our years. 


But the day we have half-way journeyed 
May come with its wail of woe, 

When this blithe, little, fluttering spirit 
Descries the way it would go. 


So it leaves us, winging to Heaven ! 
Alas ! can we see it no more? 
But doth not the track it has shown us 
Lead straight to that holy shore? w. 


CLassIcists and others interested in education will per- 
ceive the significance of the remarks quoted below from an 
address recently made by the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., 


when distributing the prizes at the endowed grammar school 
at Hertford: 


“The Hertford Grammar School,” he said, ‘‘ was foundedgat a time 
when the Latin language was the only source of information in philosophy, 
history, and learning of all sorts; but since that time the English lan- 
guage had become developed, and had produced a mass of literature which 
supplied so much that the student wanted, that it was no longer necessary 
to master the Latin tongue in order to know what was good poetry, 
sound philosophy, and accurate science, and the opinion was spreading 
that it was not necessary classical studies should be pursued as formerly 
in these schools. He had never depreciated the value of Latin and Greek 
by persons who were able to study those languages so as to appreciate 
them ; but useful as the dead languages were as sources of information 
and means of cultivating the taste, there was one language which was of 
still greater importance, and that was our own, The Greeks, who had a 
language which was the highest instrument of the human intellect, liad 
neither temptation nor opportunity to learn any other, and the Romans, 
who had the opportunity of learning Greek, did not make so much use of 
their own language as the Greeks, who had no other to learn, Latin was 
no longer necessary to the cultivation of the intellect and the refinement 
of the mind; for the English classics afforded abundant means for that re- 
finement of thought in which consisted the difference between a cultivated 
and an uncultivated man, Certain orators, like Lord Brougham, had 
recommended the study of Demosthenes or Cicero for the formation of 
style, and Lord Brougham endeavored to form himself on the model of 
Demosthenes ; but one of the greatest orators of the present day, Mr, 
Bright, had followed a different course, He studied the prose works of 
Milton and the writers of that time, and the result showed that those who 
desired to speak in such a way as to move the feelings and influence the 
judgements of the people of this day could not do wrong by following the 
classical writers of our own language at a time when the English language 
had an amount of perspicacity and energy which it had in some degree 
lost at this day. He anticipated that when the case of these grammar 
schools had been more thoroughly investigated by the Schools Commis- 
sion, it would be made a matter of primary importance and special care 
that the English language should be more fully and exclusively studied in 
them, at all events by boys whose school education was completed at the 
early age of fourteen.” 


In the House of Lords, during the discussion of a public 
schools bill, Earl Stanhope endeavored to make provision 
for a commission to revise the system of instruction, the 
commission to be selected from the staffs of the schools and 
universities. He, as well as Lord Clarendon, who joined 


him, agreed in the belief that exaggerated importance was 
attached to the classics, especially to Latin and Greek com- 
positions, and still more especially to composition in verse. 
Nobody else, however, seemed to respond, and apparently 
the matter dropped. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN scholars will learn with much chagrin 
that a series of papers on which have partly been founded 
all the editions of Shakespeare for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury turn out to be a forgery. These papers were brought 
to light and printed in 1842, under the auspices of Lord 
Normanby, then president of the Shakespearian Society, by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, who explained that he had found 
them among other old MSS. in the Audit Office, in which 
he had a position, The book was entitled Extracts from 
the Accounts of the Revels at Court in the Reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and King Fames the First, from the original Office- 
Books of the Masters and Yeomen. It gave lists of the plays 
performed at court, with dates and memoranda, among 
which were the names of their authors, among which fre- 
quently occurs “ Shaxberd” annexed to his own plays. 
Some time ago the original papers disappeared and could 
not be recovered, until lately they were offered for sale at 
the British Museum, and were held. The restored papers 
were scrutinized closely, and it appeared, to the satisfac- 
tion of experts in old handwriting, that all these portions— 
all parts of the record, that is, which referred to Shakespeare 
—were forgeries, newly entered on pages of the old books 
which had in the first place been left blank. Soa number 
of controversies have been wrongly decided and misstate- 
ments currently accepted, and the recent Shakespeares will 
have to be re-edited.. 


THE annual of the German Shakespeare Society, edited, 
under the direction of its committee, by Mr. Charles Elze, 
has just appeared at Berlin. Its contents are as follows: 
Shakespeare's Errors and Shortcomings, by H. Ulrici; 
yearly report for 1865-66; report of the general Berlin 
meeting on April 23, 1867 ; an essay on Richard J/I., by W. 
Oechelhauser ; on Zhe Midsummer Night’s Dream, by C. 
Elze ; Shakespeare's Pericles, by Dr. P. Nelius ; Zhe Humor- 
ous Side of Shakespeare's Hamlet, by Von Friesen; Zhe 
Troilus Fable, by K. Eitner ; Shakespeare's Antonius and 
Cleopatra and Plutarch’s Biography of Antonius, by Th. 
Vatke ; Textual Criticisms, by Al. Schmidt; Zhe Adafta- 
tion of Cymbeline for the Stage, by A. Lindner ; Shakespeare 
Representations at Meiningen, by W. Oechelhauser ; Shakes- 
peare’s Taming of the Shrew, by R. Kohler ; literary re- 
view, notices, growth of the library of the German Shakes- 
peare Society since April, 1867, by A. Cohn. 


AN old edition of Shakespeare’s Afuch Ado about Noth- 
ing was, the other day, sold at London. The title-page 
bore the inscription: Auch Adoe About Nothing, as it hath 
been sundrie times publikly acted by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Chamberlaine his servants. It is the first very rare edi- 
tion, small quarto, printed at London by V. S. for Andrew 
Wise and William Aspley, 1600. It was sold for £235. 


THE last Index Congregation at Rome publishes a decree 
interdicting the following works: Christianity and Modern 
Natural Science, by J. Frohschammer, Vienna ; Fifty Theses 
on the Situation of the Contemporaneous Church, by Dr. F. 


Michelis, Braunsberg H Il Medio Evo Italiano Racconti sorici | ference between the ancient and modern? 


| offerti agli studiosi adolescenti, per Mario Paganetti, Mila- 
no; Cento Biografie di fanciculli illustri italiani, proposti ad 
educazione del esempio della gioventit da G. Marco Baurelly, 
Maestro ni corpe’ Santi di Milano, 


KING JOHN of Saxony has published at Dresden, but 
under the zom de plume of “ Philaléthe,” a translation of 
Dante. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department are 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 





O THE EpiTor or THE Rounp TABLE: 
(69.)—“ ‘There is nothing new under the sun.” Ballads are no ex- 
ception to the rule. Few of those who have read in Canning’s quaint 

loggerel how the French consul unavailingly 

** Proved from Vattel, 
Exceedingly well,” 

the atrocity of the Moors’ conduct in laying hands on him, are aware of 
what and what sort of ballad the first stanza of that touching history is a 


(73.)—De Quincey, whenever he has anything to say about Conyers Mid- 
dle ton, cuts up very rough; I suppose the man was a rascal, but what is 
the evidence that he sought for twenty years for some historical facts that 
might conform to Leslie’s four conditions and yet avoid Leslie’s logic ? 
The rivalry of scholars and their rage is proverbial. I haven’t a doubt 
myself but Middleton was a Deist cache, but what are the historical 
proofs in this matter? : 

(74.)—Is Giles Gingerbread’s History in print and attainable in these 
degenerate days? 

(75.)—I sent to New York some time ago for a copy of Mother Goose for 
my children, and one was sent me most vilely dressed up and modernized 
into English of the Yankee variety. Years hence I suppose it will take 
some Bentley or Porson to get back the original text. Why can’t some 
of this zeal for Shakespeare’s text be directed to the prevention of this con- 
stupration of the infant classics ? 

SanTA Fe, June 12. 





(76.)—Here are some difficulties on a rather homely subject which I 
should like to have resolved : 


I. Why does the beard, no matter what its native color, turn reddish 
with constant shaving ? 

II. Why does it grow faster in summer than in winter? 

ILI. Why does it grow luxuriantly on one part of the face and not at 


all on another? Yours truly, FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 
BRooKLyn, July 1, 1868. 





(77.)—Cannot some one of your accomplished correspondents tell me 





literal parody. The best-known poem on Agincourt (Drayton’s) furnished 
Longfellow with the metre for his Skeleton in Armor ; and now another 
Agincourt ballad appears in the Percy MS. reprint, with a strangely 
familiar ring. Teste the first verse: 
‘* Agincourt, Agincourt, 
ho knows not Agincourt ? 
Where English slue and hurt 
All their French foemen, 
With our pikes and bills brown, 
How the French were beat down, 
Shot by our bowmen.” 
* Our bowmen” is the refrain rhyme through eleven stanzas. 

(70.)—You may well suspect that you have “ heard before ” the sarcasm 
which Ziffincott attributes to Dr. Holmes. I put it into print myself 
twelve years ago. It was then generally credited to a friend of mine, a 
New Yorker of no literary pretension but with some reputation in society 
for saying sharp things. ‘‘ Been at Boston lecturing, have you? I’m so 
glad of it! I do hate those Bostonians.” Many Newport Aaditués re- 
member who said this—or at least was said to have said it—and at whose 
expense. 

Which reminds me of what once happened to Hans Breitmann, the 
Philadelphia Deutscher who “ gife a barty.”” A Boston correspondent 
sent him, as a great literary treat from the Hub, four fresh, new jokes by 
Dr. Holmes. ‘Two of these Hans had manufactured out of his own head 
years before, and, happening to have by him the old newspaper which 
contained them, he sent it back by way of answer. 

It has often occurred to me that it would be worth the while of some 
mathematician to calculate the periodicity of jokes, jokelets, punkins, etc. 
I am convinced that they turn up at regular intervals, like comets or 
locusts—aay every seven years. Thus, in 1875, such of us as are alive 
and take any interest in the matter, may expect to see 7he Nation's jests 
for the present year republished in Harger’s Monthly. 


Lenox, Mass, July 2. Cart Benson. 





(71.)—Being a lazy man and an ignorant one, I avail myself of your ad- 
mirable Votes and Queries to get a little useful knowledge cheaply. Dr. 
Holmes very superciliously calls this style of thing ‘taking barnyard 
flights of learning.” Now, I want to know, first, where can an essay on 
the irony of Sophocles by Milman—I believe the Dean—be found? 

(72.)—I saw some time since a modern Greek book. Now, with the ex- 
| ception of the loss of the dual number and middle voice, is there any dif. 

















the origin of these lines, which I find in the short sketch of Horace pre- 
fixed to Theodore Martin’s translation of the Odes? 
._. . “the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison flowers, and all the measureless ill.’’ 
They sound like Swinburne, but the book, if I mistake not, antedates 


him. GLyceRA. 
Mempuis, June 1s, 1868. 





(78.)—Can any reader of The Round Table give the author or authors 
of the following quatrains, one of which has been attributed to the late 
Fitz-Greene Halleck? ‘ 

1. 
‘* She ne’er with treacherous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Nor e’er denied Him with unholy tongue, 
She, when apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at His cross and earliest at His grave.” 
11. 
** All honor to woman, the sweetheart, the wife, 
The delight of the fireside by night and by day, 
Who never does anything wrong in her hfe 
Except when permitted to have her own way.” 
New York, July 6, 1868. 





(64.)—Your correspondent R., writing in relation to the similarity of 
some stanzas in Shakesfeare and in Percy’s Religues, evidently has not 
seen the following note generally prefixed to the poem of which he 
speaks, the Friar of Orders Grey: 

‘Dispersed through Shakespeare’s plays are innumerable little frag- 
ments of ancient ballads, the entire copies of which could not be recovered. 
Many of them being of the most beautiful and pathetic simplicity, the 
editor was tempted to select some of them and write a few supplemental 


stanzas to connect them together and form them into a little tale, which 
is here submitted to the reader’s candor.” ‘ 

Yours sincerely, RicHarD EpwarD WHITE. 
New York, June 19, 1868. 


(64.)—Your correspondent does great injustice to Bishop Percy in 
charging him with plagiarism. The bishop makes it very plain to his 
readers in the introduction to The Friar of Orders Grey that it is 
simply a compilation of “‘ fragments of ancient ballads” which are “ dis- 
persed through Shakespeare’s plays,’”’ which he has “formed into a little 
tale,” “‘with a few supplemental stanzas to connect them together.”” One 
fragment “was taken from Beaumont and Fletcher.” I quote from 
Washbourne’s London edition of 1857, Vol. I., page 259. 


KaLamMazoo, Mich., June 29, 1868. JB 








As a Perfume for the Ball-Room, the Recep- 
tion-Room, the Opera, the Promenade, the Boudoir, there is nothing in 
the floral kingdom or in the preparations of the chemical art that can be 
compared in richness, freshness, desirability, or stainless purity and salu 
brity with Bhalon’s Extract of the FLor pz Mayo. 





Lorillard’s Yacht Club Smoking Tobacco 
contains orders which entitle the finders to genuine meerschaum pipes, 
carved after an original and appropriate design by Kaldenberg & Son, 
who warrant every pipe as being of the best material, The Yacht Club 


Tobacco is sold everywhere. Pipes are delivered from our store, 20 
Chambers Street, New York. 





At THE EXPLOSION 
In the Bowery, 
On the evening of the 18th, 
‘Those fearful scenes, 
The man ies, 
‘The scalded, quivering vietims, 
Pleading for help, relief ; 
Some begging to die 
To escape the dread agonys 
rought to my mind forei 
My own condition , 
A few months ago, 
I was ork in a brewery, 
A tub of ling liquid 
Above my head; 
I was in the act of removing it, 
When it partially upset, 
And the large sleeve 
About my right arm ; 
Was filled with the hot juice, 
I called for help; 
It took a full minute 
Before assistance came, 
I had to hold the tub, 
or have my whole body scalded if I relaxed my grasp. But that minute 
seemed an hour. I supposed my arm was ruined for life. The fearful 
agony I suffered no mortal tongue can describe. - 


> Sr sheen who was called in ordered a pint of WOLCOTT’S 


PAINT. My whole arm, although cooked, was conges and kept 
gongeanty wet with Paint for two hours. I was relieved of all my pain 
in less ti 


an twenty minutes. The circulation continued perfect. Not 
even a blister. It seemed a miracle. The evaporating quality of the 
Pain Paint kept the whole limb portoatiy cool, and the very next day I 
resumed my business as usual. The only difficulty experienced after the 
first day was in my wrist, where a piece of skin slipped off in removing 
my clothing. Knowing that the late disaster on the Bowery has pro- 
duced at least a score of mangled or scalded limbs and bodies, I would 
most earnestly recommend Wolcott’s Pain. Paint as the most cooling, 
most effident remedy that can be used. I know it will give relief at the 
very first application and, continuing its use es by keeping the wounds 
constantly wet, heal and cure those who would otherwise die or be 
crippled for life. 
One wHo Knows THE VALUE oF Pain Paint. 


CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that imitations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark 
for 


Stamped on 
base of 
Electro-Plate. 


gOSHAM Mary o, every article, 
Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp, They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickey 


Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect supertor to the best Shef- 
Jield Plate, 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I, 





NOVELTIES IN STERLING SILVER WARE. 
DINNER AND TEA SERVICES, 
FRUIT AND FLOWER STANDS, ICE CREAM AND 
BERRY BOWLS, 
WINE COOLERS AND DESSERT SETS, 


OF UNIQUE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engi s, and Expr , the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
Steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 











For sale by all respectable dealers. 





CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, AND SCROFULA 
of every phase. Sovereign Cure guaranteed by Nature’s Potent Re- 
medials from Plants. ll the Snuffs and Inhalations have proven 
deceptive. Chronic Liver and Kidney Diseases, Diabetes, Dys- 
epsia, Constipation, Heartburn, Piles, Rheumatism (three kinds) 
Bropey Strumous Ophthalmia, Nervous Debility, Skin and Mercurial 
and other External and Internal Eruptive Maladies are permanent y 
eradicated, Medical Circulars, 4 stamps; Treatise, 25 cetits. Wm. RK. 
Prince, for 60 years Proprietor of the Nurseries, Flushing, New York. 
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NO, 180, FOR JULY 4, 


COMMENCED THE 


EIGHTH VOLUME OF 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Society, and Art. 





A most 


Complete Stock of the Corham Plate, 
embracing all their choicest patterns, many of which have been specially 


made to meet the taste of our patrons. 


STARR & MARCUS, 


22 Joun Street (Up-Srarrs). 





SCALE OF TERMS, 

One copytyear, . . ° ° » $600 
Prema s (6 + “ste 19 09 
“* 6 months, . P ‘ 3 50 
‘6 «year, clergymen and teachers, . . + 400 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copies 1 year, piles a+ * 22 50 


During the month of Fuly only, The Round Table is offered to clubs 
of ten (not necessarily to the same address) for $40 a year. 

The Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances sent through 
the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, or Post- 
office Meney-orders. Address 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 





132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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WHITTIER’S BAREFOOT BOY. 
L. Pranc & Co. have now ready the fourth edition of Eastman John- 
son’s poetical illustration of Whittier’s famous poem of THE BARE- 
FOOT BOY ; one of the most charming genre pictures ever painted 
in this country. The first three editions of this chromo were sold in ad- 
vance of publication. 

THE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo: “ Your ad- 
mirable chromo of The Barefoot Boy, . . . is a CHARMING illustration 
of my little poem, and in EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as a work of art.” 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our Chromo: “Tt 
strikes me as being one of the best chromo-lithographs I have ever seen.” 

Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express, free of charge to any address 
in the U. S. east of the Mississippi, on receipt of price. 

Size 934 x 13. Price Five DoLvars. 


L. PRANC & CO., 
Art Publishers, Boston, 


Vol. 8. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 8. 
From The New York Leader, June 27, 1868. 

“ The Tribune says there is great need for a good literary weekly jour- 

nal. Zhe Round Table was just such a ‘good journal’ until it had the 
clever criticism on H. G. which a few weeks ago we copied.” 





Extract from the Proceedings of the Georgia Historical Society, Savan- 
nah, May 18, 1868. 

“| . Mr. B. Mallon said that there had been some talk with refer- 
ence to The Round Taéble, a literary paper published in New York, and 
some of the members were desirous of having it introduced in the city, and 
especially among the members of the Society. It was equal to any of the 
best London publications, and should have a widely extended influence. 

** Mr. Lancaster spoke in favor of the journal, as did also Dr. Charters. 

* Mr. Mallon offered the following resolution, which met with general 
approbation : 

* Resolved, That we commend to the attention of the members of the 
Historical Society, and to our citizens generally, Zhe Round Table,a 
weekly paper of a very high literary character, eminently deserving a place 
in every cultivated family in our city.” 

Extract from a letter of the late Fitz-Greene Halleck, dated October 26, 
1867. 

“T value The Round Table very highly indeed. It equals The Lon- 
don Spectator and excels The London Saturday Review. If persevered 
in, it will create and command its own public, in a short time—a public 
composed of our most intelligent classes—of those to whom the purely, or 
rather impurely, party newspapers are a nuisance.” 

Extract from Mr. Fred. S. Cozzens’s preface to Father Tom and the 
: Pope, second edition, p. xii. 

“ The Round Table, a review that has blood and marrow in 
it, for it does not hesitate to speak right out in a straightforward, manly 
way, and say ‘ That is wrong,’ when it has reason to say so.” 


From The Imperial Review, London. 
“* The only journal which adequately represents American education and 
culture.” 
From 7riibner’s Literary Record, London. 
“ The New York Round Table is the best literary paper published in 
the United States. It is independent, outspoken, free from anything like 
favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible to corrupt influences.” 





From The Anglo-American Times, London. 

“It comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the chief 
London weeklies than the New York daily press does to that of the lead- 
ing London dailies. It is characterized by the strongest and freest ex- 
pression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, political, and moral 
delinquencies.” 

From The Richmond Enquirer. 

“ This paper bines all the piq' y and variety of the best weeklies 
with the dignity and learning which belongs to a quarterly review. We 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that it is the best literary 
paper, in all senses, published in the whole of the United States.” 

From The New York Times. 

“ The Round Table has become such a weekly journal as has been for 

a long time needed in the United States—a journal which has the genius 


and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of London weeklies, and 
wisich, at the same time, has the spirit and the instincts of America.” 








THE GREAT PRIZE, 


; Exrosition Universeiie, Paris, 1867. 
THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Extas Howr, Jx., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest Premium, 
THE ONLY Cross or THE LuGION Oy Honok AnD Gotp Mmpat given 
to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, published fn the 
Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French Empire), ‘Tuesday, 2d 
July, 1867, in these words; 


Fabricante de Machines a coudre e: ant, 
Evias Hows, Jr. } Manufacturer of Sewing Machlasa, txhibitor, 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectiully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 

The great experience of Dr. SHzRMAn, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief, Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman's appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he Promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States, 

Prices to suit al classes, It is the only, as well as the chea 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of ateoy ar 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 





640 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, 
AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870. 
The means provided for construction have proved ample, and there is 
no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The 
Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, 
and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 
sent free on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
New York, June 18, 1368. 





BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





The leading papers both in this country and in England have pronounced 
THE ROUND TABLE to be the ablest journal of its class published 
in the United States. 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 


Onecopysyeat, . « +« «© © « «© « C8 
oo“ ¢ gyent, . e e e e e ° e 10 00 
OF MR Gs a A A a 3 50 
“1 year, clergymen and teachers, ‘a 400 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 
‘Five copies 1 year, » 4. *® 22 50 
ASA 


MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS 
° OF ANY CLASS OF GOODS 


USED MAINLY BY THE 


AFFLUENT AND INTELLIGENT CLASSES, 
Tue Rounp Taser has been found to be almost unsurpassed, combin- 
ing, as it does, the chief requisits of a 
GOOD ADVERTISING MEDIUM: 

1. Large Circulation. 

2. Affluent and Intelligent Readers, who have not only the desire, but 
the means, to buy. 

3. Clearness and Beauty of Typography, on which the value of any ad- 
vertisement very large depends, 

4. The advantage of every number being, in the generality of cases, 
preserved for future reference, thus bringing an advertisement frequently 
before the eye of the reader. 


ADVERTISING RATES FOR INSIDE PAGES IN 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
Once. zmonth, 3months, 6 months, 1 year. 


1Col., $30 $100 $270 $440 $720 
x 18 60 150 250 400 
_ Ses 12 50 40 110 180 280 
x * 10 32 85 140 225° 


Per line, 25 cents; 4 insertions, 20 cents ; 3 months, 18 cents; 6 months 
16 cents ; 1 year, 12 cents. 





An advance of 25 per cent. on these rates for advertising on outside 
pages. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 

Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows ; 


7.30 A.M., Day Express, 


10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 


6.30 P.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From BurrAa.o, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
p.m., Lightning Express; 7.35 p.M., Night Express, daily; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.M., Night Express ; 
g.50 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.M., Lightning Ex- 
press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 

Running through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 

Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. P 

WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA RAILROAD. 


NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. 
THE 5TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MontH, 

Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
North River, foot of King Street, at noon. 
July 4, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with new Steam- 
ship Nevada. 
July zo, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new Steamship 
Oregonian. 
These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are unsur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways beas low as by any other line. 

For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 North 
River, foot of King Street, New York. 

D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 
Wo. H. Wess, President. 
Cuares Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 





FOUNTAIN’S 


IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

The Greatest and most Wonderful PARLor AMusEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 

Showing the wonderful power of “‘ Mind over Matter.” 

This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. 

Directions rox Ust Accompany BACH Boarp, 
Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
42 John Street, New York, 








NEW PATENT PIANOS, 


RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTAsLisnep 1829), 
WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 Br@pway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano, The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not. only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 





pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 
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